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IN THIS ISSUE 


O' R theme ‘Building a Better Counsel 
ing Program” opens with a round-up of 
comment by authorities recognized for thei 
professional interest in the whole field of 
counseling and guidance [he y represent 
points of view of Federal and State Gov- 
ment agencies, education, community 
groups, and advisory councils All are 
agreed on the need for extended oppor- 
tunities for satisfactory job adjustment 
All believe that this may be achieved 
through proper counseling and that the 
work of building a better counseling pro- 
gram in tne ES deserves cooperation trom 


all the groups they represent. p. 3 


ie general public when it thinks of 
counseling usually thinks of youn 


g 
workers, but older workers als¢ need 
counseling. The employment problem of 


older workers is showing up in the number! 
of claims for unemployment insurance and 
in the demand for extended social security 
coverage. Many workers in their middle 
40’s will have to change jobs. Technolog- 
ical changes and relocation of industry 
leave them stranded. In what direction 
shall they turn? It is to the emergence of 
this problem that Ewan Clague, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, turns his atten- 
tion in the article on p. 7 


F' LFILMENT of responsibility for the 
counseling program is in the hands of 
the local office manager and the supervisor 
How can the supervisor determine whether 
he is measuring up to his responsibility? 
[here is one over-all test which our a 
thor, Louis H. Ravin, simplifies into a 
question and answer as he concludes his 


interesting discussion on ‘‘what’s what” in 
the supervision of counseling activities 
p. 9 


A» OGNIZED calling, professional coun- 
seling is a demand of the times. The 
need for high standards of preparation and 
extension of training opportunities is dis- 
cussed by Dr. Leonard M. Miller, Chair- 
man of Professional and Training Division 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. He describes the significant 
steps taken in recent months against a 
background of counseling’s formative vears, 
the 1920’s, °30’s, and °40’s and predicts a 
realization of some desirable goals in the 
5()’c p. 13 
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AN agreement covering the 
Farm Help From i: se of Puerto Rican 
Puerto Rico workers for farm employ- 
ment in the various States was approved during the 
month by Robert C. Goodwin, director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency, and Fernando Sierra Berdecia, Commissioner 
of Labor of Puerto Rico. 

Under the terms of the agreement the United States 
Employment Service, cooperating with State employ- 
ment services, makes its labor clearance facilities avail- 
able to employers in the recruitment of Puerto Ricans 
when local labor supplies are inadequate. The agree- 
ment provides for consideration of Puerto Rican 
workers in preference to foreign workers. 

The purpose of the agreement is to provide an order- 
ly means for employers to recruit Puerto Ricans who 
are qualified for agricultural employment when local 
labor is insufficient to produce and harvest the crops. 

Approximately 142,000 workers are employed in 
Puerto Rico’s sugar cane industry from November to 
May. During the off-season, thousands of these work- 
ers are available for employment on the mainland. 
Last year about 5,000 were engaged in agricultural 
work in various States. 

The policy set forth in the new agreement is also 
applicable to the recruitment of Puerto Rican workers 
for nonagricultural employment in the United States. 


Our Government’s Bureau 
of the Census makes fore- 
casts on population for a 
decade or two ahead, but finds these must be revised 
from time to time, because the unforeseen, like wars 
and immigration quotas, can upset the best of calcu- 
lations. Nevertheless, all national long-range plan- 
ning is dependent on our population forecasts—edu- 


Population 
Forecasts 
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cation, production, employment, social security— 
these and many other fields are now examining the 
most recent report of the Census Bureau forecasts 
1948-60. Here are a few interesting excerpts: 


The total population of the United States is expected to rise 
by July 1, 1955 to about 155.5 million; it is expected to increase 
to about 160 million by July 1, 1960. 


x *& * 


Expected changes in the age structure of the population in 
the next several years may be in many ways more meaningful 
that changes in the total population. Changes in age composi- 
tion are bound to have important social and economic impli- 
cations. They will result in changes in school enrollment that 
will tax the resources of many communities, affect the size and 
composition of the country’s labor supply, influence the demand 
for various types of consumer goods and services, affect the 
number of males available for military service, and the like. 
For example, population declines are virtually certain to occur 
in the next decade in just those ages at which responsibility for 
military service is greatest, and at which peorle usually enter 
the labor force, marry, and establish families. ‘The rapid growth 
of the aged population will most likely increase national concern 
for the problems relating to the support of this group and aug- 
ment the demand for goods used primarily by older persons. 


kkk 


Not only are the aged expected to become more numerous, 
but they will constitute a greater proportion of the total popu- 
lation than ever before. As recently as 1930, only 5.4 percent 
of the population consisted of persons 65 years old and over. 
By 1940, such persons comprised 6.8 percent of the population. 
It is expected that by 1955 they will amount to about 8.1 per- 
cent of the total population. 
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Changes in age distribution will be accompanied by changes 
in the sex ratio; that is, the number of males per 100 females. 
In 1947 the estimated number of females exceeded the estimated 
number of males by 525,000; by 1955 the excess of females is 
expected to be nearly twice as great, about 1,004,000. However 
the excess of females will be confined to the population 30 years 
old and over. The forecasts indicate a deficit of about 2,475,000 
males in this age range; for the population under 30 years of 
age there is expected to be about 1,471,000 more males than 
females. The excess of females over males in the older age 
groups is attributable, in large part, to more favorable mortality 
rates for women. 

Although small differences in the number of males and females 
are of little social or economic importance, it is interesting to 
note that in 1955 the expected number of males 20 to 25 years 
of age will exceed the number of females 18 to 23 years of age 
by about 275,000. According to our estimates for 1947, the 
corresponding excess of males was then only about 100,000. 








In general, the proportion of males is expected to rise sub- 
stantially between 1947 and 1955 in the age groups under 35 
years to decline at all older ages. Furthermore, the next several 
years are likely to witness a rapid increase in the number of 
elderly women, especially widows, in our population—a fact 
of some importance in planning for institutional and housing 
facilities and for aid to the dependent aged. 


x* * 


Enrollment in our elementary and high schools is expected 
to increase steadily until about 1958, when more than 34 million 
children will be enrolled. In 1958, 1959, and 1960, the Nation’s 
public and private schools will have to accommodate about 
10 million more children than were enrolled in 1947. Peak 
enrollment in elementary schools is expected in 1957, when the 
number enrolled in grades 1 through 8 will reach about 26.5 
million, exceeding the 1947 enrollment by more than 8 million 
children. High school enrollment is expected to decline slightly 
until 1951 and then to increase rapidly, reaching over 8 million 
by 1960. 


Conference on Some 1,500 leaders of busi- 
ness, labor, industry, and 


Industrial Safety . . 
Government will convene 


in Washington March 23-25 to attend the President’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety. 

President Truman, in asking the Secretary of 
Labor to take steps to reduce industrial accidents 
and deaths, called today’s situation ‘‘a sad record 
of disrupted lives.”” Prominent among those taking 
part are the national associations of both large and 
small business, labor groups, insurance companies, 
and private safety organizations. 

Special emphasis at the conference will be given 
to smaller plants where, the President reminds, ‘‘a 
great majority of accidents occur.’”? As emphasized 


by William L. Connolly, Director of the Bureau of 


Labor Standards, ““The sad and tragic truth is that 
most of these accidents should never have occurred. 
They leave in their wake a bitter record of broken 
bodies and 
thwarted ambitions and frustrated hopes; of financial 
losses and consequent privations.” 

Seven special committees have been surveying 
major problems during the last 6 months and pre- 
paring recommendations for the March conference. 
Their reports may chart a course for saving the 
lives of countless thousands of American workers in 
the years ahead. 

The results of this Conference should be of tremen- 
dous interest to Employment Service employees and 
the workers they serve. 


ny . NEW record for trans- 
World orming disabled men and 

or women into self-supporting 
workers during the current fiscal year is predicted for 
the Nation-wide system of vocational rehabilitation for 
civilians, on the basis of results during the first 6 
months of the fiscal year 1948-49. 

In a report submitted to Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Oscar R. Ewing, Michael J. Shortley, Director 


broken bones and broken homes; of 





of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, estimated 
that 65,000 men and women will complete rehabilita- 
tion into satisfactory jobs by June 30, 1949. This is a 
23 percent increase over last year’s all-time high of 
53,130. Rehabilitations during the first half-year 
totaled 25,603 against 21,126 for the first 6 months of 
the preceding year. All except 10 States recorded 
increases. 

Another 127,000 disabled men and women—the 
highest total in the 28-year history of the program- 
were in the various stages of rehabilitation, receiving 
medical, counseling, training, placement or on-the-job 
adjustment services. 

“On the basis of past experience,’ Mr. Shortley 
said, ‘“‘these men and women will repay, in Federal 
income taxes alone, $10 for every Federal dollar spent 
on their rehabilitation. In addition to that, they will 
pay State and local taxes. Instead of being dependent 
upon relatives or upon public charity, they will be 
productive, self-sustaining citizens.” 


(Continued on page 32) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance 
December 1948 


Number or 
amount 


Change from 
previous month 


Over-all 
Initial claims......... 1, 323, 200 38% increase. 
Continued claims..... 5, 175, 000 31% increase. 
Weeks compensated. . . 4, 070, 900 29% increase. 
Weekly average benefici- 
ce ey ae ene eee 939, 400 29% increase. 


Benefits paid......... $79, 966, 500 | 29% increase. 
Funds available as of De- 
cember 31, 1948....... $7, 602, 970, 400 | 0.4% decrease. 
Reception contacts....... 7, 268, 300 11% increase. 
New applications........ 598, 700 7% increase. 
Referrals: 
Agricultural, ........ 341, 400 39% decrease. 
Nonagricultural...... 571,200 | 25% decrease. 
Placements: 
Agricultural......... 322,300 | 40% decrease. 
Nonagricultural, total. ... 339, 200 19% decrease 
MN os Fos. 8 oy 201,200 | 25% decrease. 
ft a 138,000 | 11% decrease. 
Handicapped...... ; 12,900 | 28% decrease. 
Counseling interviews. . . 63, 100 11% decrease. 
Employer visits........... 164,000 | 12% decrease. 
Veterans 
New applications. ..... 179, 100 17% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . 173,100 | 29% decrease. 


Placements, nonagricultur- 


Se eer 98,400 | 21% decrease. 
Placements, handicapped. 7,000 | 26% decrease. 
Counseling interviews. . .. . 30, 600 8% decrease. 
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uilding a Better 
Counseling Program . .. 





cc \ " J HAT is the most significant step to be taken in the public employment service to build a better counseling 


program?” 


For the answer to this question we sought expert opinion from within and beyond the confines of the 


Employment Service. 


Here are commentaries from some recognized authorities, selected on the basis of their professional or 


organizational interest in counseling and guidance. 


Each points up an aspect of counseling which to him is of 


dominant importance if the goal is to be reached. Other authors take up the points made by the experts and in 
each case describe the course of developments in the specific area of need for program improvement. A group of 
representative authors join in presenting views on the need for better community understanding and working 


relationships in furthering the cause of counseling. 


Employment Security staffs will find this roundup of views of more than passing interest. Stimulating and 
provocative, they will bring renewed zeal to go forward on the road to improvement in counseling techniques so 


that one day we may see realized the ultimate goal of counseling service 


satisfactory job adjustment for all our citizens. 


greatly extended opportunities for 


The Experts Comment 


Oscar R. Ewing 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency 


INDUSTRIALIZATION, With 
its speeded-up_ processes, 
its reduced dependence 
on individual craft skills, 
and its widespread prac- 
tice of discarding older 
workers, creates an eCO- 
nomic uncertainty in 
older individuals. 

The upward shift in 
the age composition of 
our population will bring 
these problems into ever 
sharper focus. As the 
average age of workers 
rises, older people will be 
increasingly responsible for maintaining the volume 
of national production and wealth. If many older 
people become prematurely debilitated and depend- 
ent, it not only will cause them needless suffering, but 
will throw the heavy burden of their support upon 
the working, producing part of the population. 
Premature loss of their contribution to the national 
wealth could cause a decline in national earning 
power and production, seriously reduce our domestic 
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market and sharply reverse our present steadily rising 
standard of living. 

These threats to national welfare and to national 
security will lend a special urgency to all efforts to 
promote the health, employment prospects, and eco- 
nomic well-being of older people. To lend Federal 
assistance in this total effort, I have established a 
Committee within the Federal Security Agency to 
study the entire range of problems relating to an 
aging population. Programs for social security, 
health, education, job-placement and rehabilitation— 
all found within the Agency—are being examined to 
determine how they can be modified and strengthened 
to assist the older age group. 

Certainly the job counseling and selective placement 
services of the Bureau of Employment Security, now 
geared primarily to the needs of youth, veterans and 
the physically handicapped, should be examined from 
the standpoint of their adequacy in meeting the job 
adjustment problems of older workers. I would, 
therefore, say that one specific step that should be 
taken in building a better job counseling service 
would be to develop more adequate techniques and 
methods for serving older workers seeking employ- 
ment through the public employment service. 





R. B. Cunliffe 
Professor of Education 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


No organization has as 
much information avail- 
able or the _ potential 
sources for securing oc- 
cupational information as 
does the Employment 
Service. Some very 
efficient tools have been 
developed the last few 


reports published, and 
some indispensable aids 
made available to the 
counselor. However, it 
may be that new tools 
should be developed as 
the kinds of information needed for effective coun- 
seling are more clearly defined. More information 
and different information may be needed as we 
discover what is useful and significant in counseling. 
An occupation is a way of life; vocational counseling 
involves more than a talking about job specifications, 
income, and hours of work. We need to know more 
about the attitudes and personal traits influencing 
success in occupational fields, the day-to-day adjust- 





C. Fred Anderson 
Director, Alabama State Employment Service 
Montgomery, Ala. 


In a very real sense the 
technical service activi- 
ties of the Employment 
Service are at the cross- 
roads. These services be- 
gan as a by-product of 
job placement. Their de- 
velopment was stimulated 
during the war when 
maximum use of all avail- 
able manpower was at a 
premium. Up-grading of 
workers, changes of occu- 
pation, and mobility of 
the labor force were es- 
sential. Funds were read- 
ily available then to speed up the contribution which 
the Employment Service was equipped to make. 
Despite the fact that it could be demonstrated that 
there was a tremendous economic saving which re- 
sulted from greater stability and increased produc- 
tivity—we have not yet succeeded in getting full 
recognition for these services as an essential function 
of the Employment Service. At the same time we 
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years, an abundance of 








ment problems of the worker, and the patterns of 
living characteristic of occupational groups. 

Securing this information is not a job for amateurs, 
and may demand the development of new, or the 
adaptation of old, research techniques, and the use of 
validated research techniques is all important in 
making these studies. Much of the information 
published commercially today is based on limited 
experience, hearsay, gossip, and chatty little anec- 
dotes, with an eye to the market very much in mind. 
Yet the commercial publishers have much to teach 
the Employment Service about the presentation and 
interpretation of occupational information. If the 
wealth of information which the Employment Service 
has and can secure is to be used, a way must be found 
to present it in readable and understandable form— 
not as complicated tables and figures hard to figure 
out. More attention must be given to problems re- 
lating to readability and usability, and to speed in 
making this information available. Counselors are 
not labor statisticians or research specialists; and their 
work can be much more effectively done if more at- 
tention is given to the usability of the material fur- 
nished them by labor market and occupational 
analysts. 


know that today industry looks to the development of 
more effective personnel practices as the Number One 
hope for reducing production costs and combatting 
inflation. 

Two fundamental objectives should guide State 
agencies in their operation of technical services ac- 
tivities during the coming year: (1) to improve the 
quantity and quality of daily Employment Service 
operations by stimulating greater use and stronger 
supervision of technical services; (2) to develop in 
Employment Service personnel, industry, other agen- 
cies, and the public a better understanding of these 
services in their relation to the total Employment 
Security program. 

With specific reference to the question, I would 
answer as follows: Despite evidences of progress in 
technical services, State and national leadership has 
been lacking in providing a sound basis for evaluation 
and subsequent improvement. Immediate emphasis 
should therefore be given to establishing channels for 
continuing systematic exchange of experience and 
suggestions between local and State offices, and be- 
tween the State and national offices. 

The values which counseling has brought to the 
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Employment Security program should by all means 
be maintained, and a continuous alertness fostered 
for growth and improvement. The keynote of the 
counseling program should be service to the greatest 
number with the greatest economy of time, and the 
development of operating personnel to the maximum 
efficiency. 

We know the need and the opportunity. Yet we 
have the problem of continuing to develop these tech- 
nical services with dwindling funds. How good a job 
we do in making use of the funds available will deter- 
mine whether technical services are to become merely 
an interesting and minor by-product of mediocre job 
placement—or whether they take their rightful place 
as a basic and essential function. 


Fred K. Hoehler 

Member Advisory Council to Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security 

Executive Director, Community Fund of Chi- 
cago, Inc. 


THE development of a 
sound counseling pro- 
gram is one of the most 
effective methods of re- 
lating a local employ- 
ment office to the needs 
of a community. To 
achieve this, the local 
office should, in the first 
place, set up a_ broad 
technical committee. 
Such a committee—com- 
posed of competent voca- 
tional counselors, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, 
physicians, and _ social 
workers—should be used both in establishing a local 
counseling center and as a consultation panel to work 
with the counselors on special problems. <A technical 
committee of this sort can bring to bear the best 
thinking and the most advanced techniques in the 
employment counseling field and thus assure an 
effective and professional service. 

In addition, the committee would serve to widen 
the knowledge and the acceptance of the Employ- 
ment Service among professional and other interested 
groups in the area. 

Associated with this office, and advisory to the tech- 
nical committee, as well as to other elements in the 
office, should be a representative Employment Service 
advisory committee. This committee would further 
extend the acceptance of a counseling program 
throughout the community and, when properly con- 
stituted, would bring support and strength from the 
school systems, an important factor in counseling 
within any area. 

Next, the local office must establish a professional 
referral service. Whenever special problems are dis- 
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covered in the counseling interview which require 
additional service, the local office must be in a posi- 
tion to refer persons directly to the specialized agency 
involved. Such referral service will require the es- 
tablishment of continuing relationships with groups 
such as the Veterans Administration, agencies serving 
the aged and the handicapped, as well as sheltered 
workshops, family service agencies, and psychiatric 
services. 

The organization of this type of counseling program 
would, of necessity, bring the local employment office 
into the main stream of community affairs. Relation- 
ships will be developed with all major community 
groups. This would build confidence and encourage 
better leadership in the employment office, which in 
turn would result in wider use of all the services within 
the office. 


Howard A. Dawson 

President, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 

Executive Secretary, Department of Rural 
Education, National Education Association 

Washington, D. C. 


No group in the Nation 
is in greater need of 
counseling services in vo- 
cational guindance and 
employment than __ the 
rural farm youth. <Ac- 
cording to the last census 
there were 3,356,000 farm 
youth, 15 to 19 years old, 
and 2,319,000 in the 20 
to 24 age group. These 
are the age groups from 
which there is usually the 
greatest migration from 
farm to village and city. 
No group is up against a 
more difficult job of decision and adjustment than 
these young rural migrants. Their numbers will 
probably increase. Since, to a large extent, they 
become workers in urban employment it would seem 
that counseling assistance to them is a matter of con- 
cern to cities and industrialists no less than to the 
farmers. 

But the rural farm youth are the most difficult to 
reach and have the poorest and fewest high school 
educational opportunities available to them of any 
group in the Nation. 

I believe that counseling service of the U. S. 
Employment Service should be located as near to 
the rural youth as is possible even at increased ex- 
pense. Not only that, but a mobile service composed 
of counselors who would go into small communities 
according to fixed schedules at reasonably frequent 
intervals should be provided. All the burden of 
seeking the services should not be placed on the rural 
youth. 

I believe that the counseling service should operate 











in cooperation with the high schools that serve rural 
youth. Many of the high schools are too small to 
offer such services themselves and their students will 
not receive the information and counseling they need 
except as the Emplyoment Service makes it available 
by working with the high school teachers and their 
pupils. This cooperative service can be conducted in 
keeping with the past traditions and practices of 
independence of educational administration. 


Arthur J. Jones 
Professor Emeritus, University of Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia 


Tue favorable situation 
of personnel work today 
is very encouraging; it 
is also very disturbing. 
Against considerable ini- 
tial opposition, guidance 
and personnel work has 
demonstrated its value 
and is now accepted as an 
important element in 
education, in business 
and industry, and in al- 
most every branch of 
government service. This 
success has caused an 
unprecedented and un- 
expected demand for personnel workers and the 
supply is far below the demand. Many thousands of 
persons have become acutely conscious of the need for 
personal help and are willing to pay for the service. 
For this reason great numbers of self-styled counselors 
have suddenly appeared who advertise their ability to 
give advice on almost any problem—for a price. 
Many of these “‘advisers” are quite inadequately 
equipped in personality and in training for any 
effective counseling and are a menace to the public 
and to the profession. 

It is imperative that standards for such service be 
set up. Some States and associations are now in the 
process of developing standards that are practical and 
reasonably satisfactory. The difficulty, again, is the 
lack of competent counselors who are able to meet 
these standards. Preparation of counselors cannot be 
achieved in a short period of time. Another serious 
difficulty is the lack of facilities for such training. 
Many colleges and universities offer a few scattered 
courses in the field; only a comparatively few have 
organized anything like a compléte program. Some 
private agencies are contributing and a number of 
government agencies and industrial concerns are 
attempting to develop their own training programs. 
These include full-time training courses and part-time 
in-service work. This is often supervised and ac- 
credited by a recognized university. Steps should be 
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taken to alert properly qualified universities to the 
desperate need for increased facilities for the prepara- 
tion of counselors and other personnel workers. If 
necessary, financial assistance should be obtained 
from State and Federal sources. 

In specific answer to the question I would say, 
therefore, that it is essential for the public employ- 
ment service to consolidate its gains in employment 
counseling by giving greater attention to: (1) estab- 
lishment of higher standards for the selection of new 
counselors; (2) development of better opportunities 
for in-service training that would qualify practicing 
counselors professionally for their work; and (3) 
cooperating in every way possible with the colleges 
and universities in the organization of graduate 
training programs designed to turn out really effective 
and qualified guidance and personnel workers. 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 

Professor of Educational Psychology, University 
of Minnesota 

President, American College Personnel Associ- 
ation, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CONSIDERABLE publicity 
has been given to the ex- 
cellent job analysis work 
of the USES and to the 
DicTIONARY. Most peo- 
ple forget that an employ- 
ment service deals with 
people as well as jobs. 
The most significant steps 
to be taken in all public 
employment work are in 
the area of the personal 
relations of the service to the 
somewhat neglected one-half 
of its clrentele—the pros- 
pective employees. This 
means more adequate appraisal of aptitudes and 
personality factors important in vocational adjust- 
ment, more development of self-understanding on the 
part of the client, more effective means of placement 
on a job in terms of the job adjustment factors im- 
portant to the client. 

Why do most job satisfaction studies come out with 
the conclusion that it is not the possession or lack of 
skill but the affective relationships of the job that 
determine job satisfaction and consequent turn-over? 
There are many reasons for this that are inherent 
within the supervision given on the job, of course, 
but much of the difficulty also lies in the fact that 
placement has been made upon a skill and experience 
basis and not upon a consideration of the constella- 
tion of job factors involved. Research is needed, 
desperately needed, upon placement in terms of 
proved job satisfaction factors—upon better tests, to be 
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sure, but perhaps different tests—upon counseling 
procedures but procedures that aid the client rather 
than the counselor. 

Cooperative research is the only solution to these 
basic employment needs. The USES has proved in 
its work with the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY 
and its recent excellent approach to the college 
placement of seniors that it can stimulate and develop 








cooperative research and service programs. This ts 
probably its greatest contribution in the future, the stimula- 
tion of research by colleges and other agencies on 
problems that are Nation-wide in scope. To be 
effective in such a movement, the USES will have to 
prove to the colleges that its primary concern is in the 
solution of the basic problems faced, regardless of 
where or hy whom the research is undertaken. 


Older workers, too, need 
counseling. Technological 
changes and relocation of 
industry often leave them 
stranded. 


Many Workers in Their Middle 40’s Will Have to Change , 


Counseling Problems of Older Workers 


By EWAN CLAGUE 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


HE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE for years has_ been 
keenly aware of the need for job counseling 
of young workers entering the labor market. 
Much time and attention has been given to this prob- 
lem, although perhaps not as much as the Service 
would have liked to have given. At least the problem 
has been recognized, has been studied, and has been 
met, in part, by the development of counseling 
methods and materials. The public at large is also, to 
some extent, aware of the needs of younger workers 
and generally supports a program for them. 
It has not become so well established in common 
thought that there is an equally serious problem of 
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counseling for older workers. Somehow the idea that 
counseling might be useful in this connection has not 
crossed people’s minds. Of course, it is widely recog- 
nized that there is an unemployment problem of older 
workers. This first crept into public consciousness 
more than a quarter of a century ago, when it took 
the form of demands for an old-age pension system. 
Then the depression of the 1930’s demonstrated 
clearly that there was an unemployment problem 
among older workers far in advance of the age of 
retirement. The unemployment studies of the 1930’s 
showed that unemployment fell most heavily on 
workers under 20 and over 45 years of age. 





But the onset of the war provided the Nation with 
almost unlimited job opportunities. Older workers 
were slowly though eventually absorbed into the labor 
market and the problem disappeared. We are still in 
a period of postwar prosperity in which the demand 
for labor is sufficiently great that most unemployed 
can find job opportunities of some kind. 

However, we must recognize that this respite is only 
temporary. There is a long-range problem of the 
employment of the older workers which has been 
steadily increasing for the past several decades. It is 
already showing up today in the claims for unemploy- 
ment benefits. The first postwar readjustment in 
business and in employment will throw this problem 
into sharp relief as a matter of deep national concern. 

Some evidences of this are already apparent. The 
demand for a more adequate and comprehensive 
Nation-wide social security system is one illustration. 
The drive of the unions for collective bargaining 
agreements on health and welfare plans is another. 
Note, however, that the emphasis is still upon retire- 
ment. While this is unquestionably important, it is 
not the whole problem. Public attention must be 
directed to the “‘younger”’ old workers—those between 
the ages of 45 and 65 years. 

Let us first take a brief look at the basic facts. At 
the present time, according to our findings in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the typical male worker 
entering the labor force in his late teens can expect to 
live until about 68 years of age and to continue 
working until about 63 years. This is the average— 
some workers, of course, die or retire earlier, while 
some live and work longer. By the time our typical 
worker reaches 45 years of age he has fully 20 years of 
working life ahead of him and can be expected to sur- 
vive until age 70. Furthermore, this life expectancy 
is continuing to increase. During the current dec- 
ade, for example, a full year was added to the span 
of working life. 

As a result, older workers are becoming an increas- 
ingly important part of the working population in 
this country. By the end of the century, almost one- 
third of the population of working age will be 55 years 
of age or older, as compared to only about one-fifth 
at the present time. 


Ball Players Retire Young 


With these trends, there is the danger of an in- 
creased gap between the occupational working life of 
the individual and his ¢otal potential working life. This 
gap is frequently brought to light in isolated cases 
which tend to conceal the general nature of the 
problem. For example, there are certain occupations 
with high physical requirements. Professional base- 
ball is a good example. Many of us have read 
recently in the papers about the complete destitution 
of certain former baseball players who were national 
heroes only a decade or so ago. Rarely does a ball 
player remain in the major leagues after the middle 
30’s. In other parts of the entertainment field, for 
example in vaudeville, similar age ceilings exist. 
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Less spectacular—but of wider import—are the 
effects of technological changes in industry which 
often leave many workers stranded in the middle of 
their working lives. Inventions and new processes 
may make their skills obsolete or their industry de- 
pressed. Shifts in consumer demand and the chang- 
ing pattern of industrial locations may also have the 
same effect. 

Periodic business recessions also widen the gap. 
Workers, who in normal times would have continued 
working indefinitely at their respective occupations, 
find themselves suddenly laid off. ‘They often have 
difficulty in obtaining other job opportunities in the 
same field of work. 


Middle Forties the Dangerous Age 


In view of all these trends, it is time to call public 
attention to the general character of this problem. 
Briefly, the fact is that a comparatively large propor- 
tion of workers, both men and women, in the middle 
40’s will have to change their jobs and occupations 
at some time or other. If this change leads to chronic 
unemployment and to the wreckage of successful 
careers, it will lead to pressure for earlier and earlier 
retirement at adequate benefits. Not only is this a 
costly matter for the Nation, but, in a great majority 
of cases, it is quite unnecessary. The problem which 
the United States faces is that of providing reasonable 
job opportunities for these older workers. They are 
willing and eager to work; they can work; all they 
need is a chance to work. 

It is at this point that counseling by the Employment 
Service could be exceedingly helpful to the individual 
workers and to the community. Many of these 
workers can be helped to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, but they do need help. The problem for the 
Employment Service is that counseling in these cases 
may be quite different than it is for the younger 
workers. Probably the most difficult obstacle is the 
attitude of the worker himself. Usually young boys 
or girls are eager for counsel and advice on which 
occupation to try. They are also willing to “begin at 
the bottom and work up.” They are flexible and 
adaptable in fitting into difficult situations. The older 
worker has a career and a reputation. He has a deep 
conviction concerning his training and experience 
which makes it exceedingly difficult for him to step 
backward and begin again. 

But even if the older worker is willing, there are 
other complicating factors. He may have heavy 
family responsibilities which will prevent his under- 
taking extensive training courses with little or no 
compensation. Some method of providing training 
pay may have to be worked out for him. 

Finally, he has to reckon with the attitudes and prej- 
udices of employers—will they be willing to take him 
on in a new occupation in which it may require several 
years for the “investment” in training to pay off? 
Will employers have confidence in the older worker’s 
flexibility, adaptability and stick-to-it-iveness? 

Despite these handicaps, the task is not hopeless. 
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Many older workers have accumulated skills and 
experience which can be transferred with some train- 
ing to another occupation. Furthermore, if the older 
worker’s attitude is flexible, he has the advantage of 
greater responsibility and stability. Recent studies 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics have shown that 
absenteeism, for example, is at a low point for workers 
in their fifties. The older worker does have a zeal 
and an incentive to stay on the job and to make good. 

I am not enough of an expert to give much advice 
on how counseling for older workers should be done 
by the Employment Service. There are, however, 
some conclusions which seem obvious. 

One is that counseling of older workers should take 
maximum advantage of the experience and _ skills 
already acquired. If these have already produced a 
competent and efficient worker, they should be main- 
tained if at all possible. This means that the Em- 
ployment Service couneslor should explore with the 
utmost care those alternative occupations which offer 
the greatest chances of preserving these. The actual 
job and the industry may be quite different. The 
biggest obstacle may be to persuade the worker to 
make wide shifts in the external circumstances of his 
work in order to preserve the core. 

A shift to self-employment should not be ignored 





as one of the possible alternatives in these cases. For 
a skilled building trades worker, or an experienced 
salesman, for example, this is a normal and feasible 
step. But great caution must be exercised on this 
point. In some occupations the worker may have 
acquired no skill or experience which would be of any 
help to him in conducting his own business. Like- 
wise, some workers are temperamentally unfitted for 
a business venture. 

In the case of older workers it may be fruitful to 
probe carefully into hobbies and early work histories. 
A worker may for a long time have enjoyed activities 
outside his occupation. Perhaps this is the time to 
shift across to this other line of interest. Or the 
worker at one time may have worked toward some 
occupation from which he has been since diverted. 
He might well have a chance to return to his first love. 

In any case, counseling these older workers will 
require more skill on the part of the Employment 
Service counselor than he usually has to exercise on 
youngsters. More imagination will be required, yet 
the job needs to be done. There can be no greater 
service than in guiding older workers into fruitful 
occupations where they can maintain their skills and 
earning power during the later decades of their work- 
ing lives. 


Supervision of Employment 
Counseling 


By LOUIS H. RAVIN 


Employment Counseling Specialist 
United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


costs,” sounds like ‘“‘big business” in any field. 

In the field of vocational guidance, Employ- 
ment Service counseling 7s big business. But magni- 
tude here is misleading. Mass production techniques 
do not apply. Counseling is tailored to the individual 
and to the community. We get volume and economy, 
without the sacrifice of individual service, only 
through the exploitation of materials and services 
normally available in public employment offices. It 
is clear that counseling can be effective and economical 
only when properly integrated within the total em- 
ployment security program. Specialists show the 
way; the reins are in the hands of line supervisors, 
particularly local office managers. 

Relationship of Counseling and Employment Security.— 
Counseling has two major values for an employment 
security program: 

1. It provides a realistic basis for referral and 
placement of many applicants and claimants. Private 
employment agencies can turn away those who are 
not easy to classify and to place, although nowadays 
the best of these agencies are finding that this practice 
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may not be “good business.” For Employment 
Security workers, this is always poor public relations 
and poor business. The staff time wasted in aimless 
reinterviews of applicants and claimants can be put 
to better use if, as early as possible, we come to grips 
with the employment problems of those who require 
more sustained and individual attention. Their sal- 
vage value often proves considerable. 

2. Counseling is a counterweight to an exclusive 
preoccupation with employers. Employment Security 
operations tend to be employer oriented and it is 
perhaps well that they should be. Nevertheless, if 
attention is fixed on employer orders, we may be 
unaware of a persistent dilemma: applicants seek jobs 
which do not turn up and employers seek applicants 
who do not exist; too many who are referred are 
rejected or refuse employment; others are hired and 
soon quit or are fired. Often, therefore, the best 
service to employers may be individualized and in- 
tensive service to applicants. The placement process 
centers on the job and its requirements; counseling 
starts with the applicant and takes his point of view. 
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Both approaches are necessary for proper balance in 
a sound employment security program. 


Methods of Supervision 


What are the implications of this tight relationship 
for the supervisor or manager? It means that he must 
concern himself with both the process and the institu- 
tion. He will want to know: (1) what counseling 
has done to assist the individual to choose and to find 
the right job; (2) what counseling has contributed to 
over-all Employment Security objectives; and (3) how 
he can raise counseling effectiveness. Proper manage- 
ment controls should serve all three purposes. 

The methods of supervision treated here meet these 
empirical tests: (1) they lend themselves to systemiza- 
tion, (2) they are based on simple, available records, 
(3) they can be reviewed and verified by persons other 
than the immediate supervisor and at other times. 
These tests have the effect of excluding for the time 
being, at least, other less objective and less tangible 
approaches, such as direct observation of the inter- 
view. These omissions should not be construed as a 
denial of the value and necessity of such techniques. 

We have developed and will describe four specific 
tools in the form of supervisors’ worksheets for use in 
qualitative and quantitative evaluations: (1) Analysis 
of Applications; (2) Analysis of Counseling Load; (3) 
Analysis of Selected Counseling Ratios; and (4) 
Analysis of Counseling Needs. We have also de- 
veloped a new Counseling Record, useful for control 
and evaluation, as a substitute for the present Counse- 
lors Activity Record. 

Implicit in any system of evaluation are certain 
criteria, that is, results and outcomes which super- 
visors have in mind when they are trying to decide 
whether counseling has been effective or not. An 
obvious example is suitable placement, although 
placement is one of a number of possible proofs. 
In lieu of an itemized list of partial criteria, it may 
suffice to mention, without particularizing, several 
types of evidences of effective counseling: (1) accept- 
ance of the counseling service by the applicant; 
(2) clarification of the problem; (3) adequacy of the 
vocational plan; (4) increased employability. The 
tools to be described have been designed to make use 
of many measures of accomplishment which fall into 
these broad categories. 


Quality Controls 


Analysis of Applications—The Counseling Super- 
visors Work Sheet—Analysis of Applications—is a 
quality control used with a sample of applications 
to analyze techniques, results and their inter-relations. 
The manager or supervisor reads the applications, 
attempting to reconstruct and appraise every step of 
the counseling process in relation to definite standards. 
He records his judgments on the work sheet using 
rating symbols. The proper use of this work sheet 
requires an appreciation of certain standards of 
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quality. Some of these being recent, like the stand- 
ards for the statement of problem and plan, will need 
brief discussion. 

Basis of Sampling—A random sample will reflect 
the quality of counseling in the office. It is unneces- 
sary to determine the size of the sample beforehand. 
Frequently, after perhaps a score of applications have 
been analyzed, a pattern of strengths and weaknesses 
emerges and it becomes apparent that the picture 
will not change materially by adding to the number. 
Depending on the purpose, the sample may be 
restricted to the work of one counselor, to active or 
closed cases, to cases in which referrals have been 
made, to cases now in process (in preparation for case 
conferences) or to particular types of applicants or 
problems such as young workers, the handicapped, 
vocational choice problems, etc. 

Application Data.—One section of the work sheet is 
comprised of items related to specific areas such as 
interests, work record, etc. To judge the adequacy of 
the data obtained in each of these areas, sufficient 
guides are available in the EMpLOYMENT SECURITY 
MANuAL, for example in 2030-2038 of Parr II. 
It is necessary to> keep in mind the differences in 
standards for placement and counseling. In general, 
for placement purposes the information recorded 
need only to be sufficient to substantiate the occupa- 
tional classifications and to facilitate selection. For 
counseling, the data needs to be more comprehensive 
and penetrating in order to arrive at the strongest 
possible combination of skills, potentialities and 
interests. 

Statement of the Problem.—Recent stress on the state- 
ment of the problem results from the realization that 
defining the problem is an antidote to flabby thinking. 
It is a test of the counselor’s ability to select and to 
correlate the significant data. Not everything is of 
equal importance. That which is crucial for one 
individual is immaterial for another. What are the 
present causes of the difficulty? What issues are to be 
decided? What obstacles need to be faced? Gener- 
alities like ‘‘Young worker has to make vocational 
choice,” “‘In what job will the applicant’s handicap 
not be a limitation?” are of little help. 

The State of Washington sometime ago prepared 
pattern statements of problems, from among which 
the counselor chooses one which best describes the 
case before him and adapts it to the individual. 
Several States have adopted modifications of this 
scheme. The approach indicates notable progress. 
If there is a danger in the method it lies precisely in 
the ease and simplicity of its use. Will the real 
problem be lost in some pigeonhole? If the counselor 
uses the stock phrases as a substitute for thought, 
the substitution may be difficult to detect. Yet a 
crutch is sometimes necessary. Regardless of the 
mode of expression, the moral is the same: a carefully 
formulated statement of the problem carries the germ of its 
solution. 

Statement of the Plan.—lf the statement of problem is 
our diagnosis, the vocational plan is the mode of 
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treatment. When a counselor states as the plan 
“Refer for GATB” he is confusing the process of 
diagnosis with the treatment. The GATB may be 
likened to a fluoroscope, but fluoroscopy, in itself, 
works no cures. 

There are no panaceas. Each plan must fit the 
particular circumstances. Not everyone needs more 
training; not everyone needs the services of our 
favorite social agency. 

Nor is there only one approved remedy for a given 
case. Man and society are complex, and the ways of 
adjusting are varied. Several occupational outlets 
will be possible. There are several solutions to most 
problems. We need not be perfectionists. Let us get 
one good answer and it will be sufficient unto the day. 

Although there is no handbook of formulas or 
standard solutions, there are, nevertheless, certain 
elements which enter into most vocational plans. 
The statement should describe the objective and the 
methods of attaining it. It should include a long- 
range goal in terms of fields of work or occupations, 
entry jobs, the steps necessary to obtain such jobs, 
the related training and other services necessary. In 
short, if the statement would satisfy Kipling’s six 
honest serving men, ‘‘What? How? et al,” it should 
satisfy us. 


Counseling Record 


The searching analysis involved in the Analysis of 
Applications is possible only on a sampling basis. 
The Counseling Record, while too superficial for diag- 
nostic purposes, is a means of skimming off significant 
data for the total population. In using the proposed 
Counseling Record for control purposes, a separate 
record is kept on a 3 x 5 card for every counseled 
applicant. Duplication of the lengthy types of data 
found on the application is avoided by confining 
entries to single words or checkmarks. This record 
is a versatile tool for the evaluation and control of 
counseling activities and for planning program goals 
in the light of past experience. The counselor can 
use it as a source of data for regular and special 
reports, for follow-up purposes and as a tickler file. 


The supervisor uses the counseling record in the anal-: 


ysis of the characteristics of counseled applicants and 
of the results of counseling services. 

The kinds of information supervisors often want are: 
sources of referrals to counseling, age distribution, 
tools used, types of handicaps, agencies to which 
referrals are made, etc. When the need arises this 
kind of data is difficult to obtain and often inaccessible. 
If special counts and tallies are necessary to obtain 
such information, there is the problem of special 
instructions and interruption of regular activities. 
Often the data are torn out of context and doubts 
arise concerning the adequacy of the sample. By 
maintaining the kind of concise record recommended, 
all of the data mentioned, and more, can be assembled 
when required, by merely counting the cards. 

Further, through the simple process of sorting, sig- 
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nificant relationships are disclosed. To cite an 
extreme case: does age, educational level, and type of 
problem bear any relation to the failure to complete 
counseling service? The necessary data can be ob- 
tained by four sorting operations. Recording that 
data on the form would have required only two cir- 
cles, one checkmark and a date. As another illus- 
tration, it is possible through inspection of these 
cards to determine how many of the 1948 graduates 
of the local high schcol have been counseled and the 
types of jobs in which they have been placed, or 
what proportion of the students of its wood-working 
course have been placed in that field of work. 

Another use is in recording results of follow-up. 
Oklahoma checks aggressively on the status of coun- 
seled applicants. It secures reports regularly on the 
number of these applicants who are active or inactive, 
have been placed or referred according to plan, etc., 
30, 60, or 90 days after counseling. This method has 
been incorporated in toto in the Counseling Record. 
Not all the data for which provision has been made 
need be entered. However, the brevity of the entries 
should encourage full use of the form. 


Follow-Up 


In the past, follow-up in the Employment Service 
has been stressed as a means of helping counseled 
applicants in their progressive adjustments on the job. 
Follow-up for the purpose of weighing outcomes and 
increasing the effectiveness of the service is perhaps 
more productive in the long run. We hope to place 
all those we counsel, but if an applicant, through his 
own efforts, finds a job in line with the vocational 
plan, that, too, is a measure of the effectiveness of 
counseling. Much of.what we need to know takes 
place after the applicant has left the office, or after 
he has worked for a time. Such information greatly 
enriches the data used in evaluation. 

Can we prove, not only to ourselves, but to the 
general public, that counseling “pays off’? The 
effort will be made at a cost, but we may be better 
able to meet the bill, if we can show results. Several 
States have faced the issue squarely. In Michigan, 
an attempt was made to follow up by mail, telephone 
or personal contact, about 5,000 applicants counseled 
between November 1947 and November 1948. We 
know the results only for those who responded to the 
follow-up letter. Of these 82 percent were still 
pursuing the vocational plan formulated, and 39 
percent had been placed in jobs or in training in line 
with these plans. Michigan has undertaken to obtain 
this information routinely. On a smaller scale, 
Colorado had supervisors interview 100 applicants 
who had been counseled in the Denver office. Results 
were equally encouraging. 


Quantitative Evaluation 


Practical considerations require the use of some 
statistical measures, although the prime consideration 
is still the quality of performance. We need to know 
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“how much,” in addition to ‘Show well” in order to 
plan and to budget, and strange as it seems, to justify 
the existence of a counseling service. Three tabula- 
tions are suggested, two of which are based on data 
available in the ES 209 Reports, the third on a 
sampling of applications. 

Analysis of Counseling Load.—This tabulation of 
counseling interviews is a purely quantitative ex- 
pression of counseling load carried by the local office, 
in relation to the size of its staff and to the accomplish- 
ment of the State as a whole. An Index of Quantita- 
tive Performance is calculated as follows: one office 
accounts for 20 percent of the total ES man-days for 
the State and for 20 percent of the State’s total 
counseling interviews; its Index is 100; another office 
represents 10 percent of the total man-days and 
reports 15 percent of the total counseling interviews; 
its Index is 150. The advantages in this method of 
comparison are: (a) it equates staff; (b) it levels off 
seasonal and other State-wide trends, e. g., the effect 
of schools closing in June, changes in definitions, 
procedures, etc.; (c) it relates accomplishment to the 
full staff rather than to the number of counselors or 
to counselor man-days. This is consistent with the 
concept of counseling as a total office program. 


Analysis of Counseling Ratios 


This tabulation presents several ratios considered 
by many States as indicative of the extent and 
thoroughness of counseling activities. The ratios 
include Initial Counseling Interviews per 100 New 
Applications, Total Counseling Interviews per Initial 
Counseling Interviews, etc. The ratios for a specific 
local office can be compared to the average ratios for 
the State, and also to the ratios which were used in 
estimating future workload for budget purposes. 

In planning program goals, discrepancies in esti- 
mated as compared to actual ratios are crucial. For 
example, let us assume that a State has estimated 
that 5 percent of all new applicants will be counseled, 
and that the ratio of total to initial counseling inter- 
views will be 1.5. The actual ratios turn out to be 
10. percent and 2.5, respectively. The result is a 
serious underestimate. If the State took 100,000 new 
applications, the counseling workload would be 25,000 
as compared to the 7,500 interviews planned and 
budgeted. 

The significance of these ratios with respect to 
quality are too familiar to require more than an illus- 
tration. High ratios of total counseling interviews 
and GATB’s administered to initial counseling inter- 
views usually indicate that the applicants who are 
being counseled are those who need this service, and 
that the service given is thorough. (On an a priori 
basis, a ratio of 2.5 for total to initial counseling 
interviews seems reasonable; 7 to 1 would be suspect. ) 
On the other hand, a very high ratio of handicapped 
applicants—80 percent—in the counseling load may 
indicate an overdependence on this one obvious factor 
of physical defect in the recognition of counseling 
needs. 
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Analyses of Counseling Needs 


This is a cross-tabulation used to record data re- 
garding the needs for counseling as revealed in samples 
of new applications or of applications in the active file. 
Types of problems are listed at the left and at the top 
are listed applicant characteristics which serve to 
identify broad groups of applicants such as the em- 
ployed worker, the older worker, handicapped, etc. 
These column headings may be selected in accord- 
ance with the needs and experiences of the State or 
local office. The crossing of these lines form rec- 
tangles within which tallies are made. So, for ex- 
ample, a tally in one rectangle will denote an older 
worker who needs to change his occupation. 

The resulting tabulation has the following purposes: 
(1) to establish the proportion of applicants needing 
counseling in current intake and in the active file, 
and to estimate potential counseling workload; (2) to 
describe the kinds of applicants needing counseling 
and the types of problems they present; (3) to analyze 
the groups which make up the anticipated need for 
counseling service, so that if it is. necessary to reduce 
workload estimates to fit budget limitations the plan 
of action can provide for service to those applicants 
whose needs are most urgent or can be met most 
effectively by the Employment Service. 


Manager’s Responsibility and Its Fulfilment 


Several points merit final stress: 


1. The local office manager carries the major 
responsibility in the supervision of counseling, not 
because the counselor happens to be housed in the 
office, but because the program is woven into all the 
operations of the office. 

2. In order to supervise effectively, the manager 
need not be a specialist in counseling but he does need 
to know as much about counseling as he does about 
other processes he supervises. In learning the essen- 
tials of counseling, the manager has acquired most of 
the prerequisites through experience in placement, 
occupational analysis, etc. 

3. Counseling is complex, and though its super- 
vision need not be time-consuming, neither can it be 
superficial or merely incidental. There is no one 
standard statistic which will tell the story. 

4. The quality of counseling is related more directly 
to the competence of the counselor than to any other 
factor. ‘Therefore, the key objective of supervision is 
to promote the continuous development of the 
counselor. 

The methods and criteria presented are not all- 
inclusive. One reason for this lack of comprehensive- 
ness is the desire to be specific rather than general. 
However, there is one over-all test that the supervisor 
can apply to himself as 2 measure of his fulfillment of 
responsibility for the counseling program. The test 
consists of a question that the Chief of the Bureau’s 
Counseling, Selective Placement and Testing Division, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The goal of improved counseling requires extended training opportunities both in preparation for the profession 
and to keep in step with its advance. 


Professional Standards and Extended 
Training Opportunities for Counselors 


By LEONARD M. MILLER 


Specialist for Counseling, Pupil Personnel and Work Programs 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


HE effectiveness of counseling during two world 
wars, a depression period, and the recent postwar 


reconstruction period has created an un-prece- | 


dented demand for trained professional coun- 
selors which far exceeds the supply. As the demand 
for counselors has grown, the requirements for their 
professional preparation have become more exacting. 
In order to appreciate fully and to evaluate the most 
recent proposed standards for the preparation of 
counselors, a brief résumé of the intervening develop- 
ments in counselor selection and preparation since 
professional counselors were first recognised is im- 
portant. 

The first personnel programs of any significance 
were those used in World War I and the years im- 
mediately following. But the methods and techniques 
now in common use were then in the incipient stages 
of their development. For instance, there were then 
only about 20 tests which had significant reliability 
for use in vocational counseling. 
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The 1920’s.—During the 1920's, there appeared to 
be little interest in the production of general prac- 
titioners in the field of guidance. The emphasis in 
literature and research related primarily to the de- 
velopment of psychometric tests, methods for im- 
proving counseling functions such as interviewing, the 
value of organized occupational information, job 
analysis and descriptions, and general phases of 
employment psychology. 

Many of the persons who had participated in World 
War I and the immediate postwar personnel programs 
soon accepted positions in the personnel departments 
of Government agencies and industrial establishments, 
and quite a number found employment in educa- 
tional work. In 1922, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and in 1925, R. H. Macy and Company, 
established professional counseling services for em- 
ployees who needed help in solving personal problems. 

In the early twenties, there was established in New 
York City a counseling service known as the Voca- 
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tional Service for Juniors. This Service was designed 
to deal with the vocational problems of young people 
between 16 and 25 years of age. This organization, 
still functioning at the close of the forties, represents 
one of the longest periods of consecutive professional 
counseling services of any agency in existence. In 
1934, it established the Junior Consultation Service 
as a joint enterprise with the Junior Division of the 
New York State Employment Service. Its staff has 
always been selected in line with high professional 
standards. The basis upon which counselors were 
selected, their background and orientation, the steps 
in routine counseling procedures, and the organiza- 
tional set-up are described in the book, Counseling 
Young Workers. 

In the late 1920’s, two States, through their State 
Departments of Education, set up certification require- 
ments for school counselors which were not manda- 
tory. These included many of the areas which at the 
present time are still recognized as highly desirable. 


Jobless Seek Counseling Aid 


The 1930’s—The decade of the thirties brought an 
unprecedented demand for counseling services. ‘This 
was due in large part to the “great depression.” 
This was the period when many private agencies 
sprang up.—lIt incidentally was also the heyday for 
phrenologists and physiognomists and other pseudo 
counseling experts.—A few institutions of higher learn- 
ing began to give serious consideration to the training 
of counseling personnel during this period. 

There was one private counseling service which 
came into being at this time which, though short- 
lived, made a significant contribution toward stand- 
ardizing techniques in counseling and establishing 
professional requirements for counselors. It was the 
Adjustment Service sponsored by the American 
Association for Adult Education. It was an experi- 
ment in a free community counseling service for 
adults. It was in operation from February 1, 1933 
until May 31, 1934, and during that time served over 
twelve thousand men and women. In addition to 45 
counselors—33 men and 12 women—the staff in- 
cluded an administrative head, physicians, psychia- 
trists, psychometrists, librarians, receptionists, secre- 
taries and clerks. 

A few references to their procedures * point up the 
trend in counselor selection and training during the 
thirties. 

Under training of counselors they point out: 

“There were no precedents to be drawn upon; no 
successful practice to emulate. 

“The first group of counselors was carried through 
an intensive training program covering a period of 
about 6 weeks, 5 days a week, 7 hours a day. This 
program included lectures and assigned reading on 
the vocational guidance movement, the meaning and 

' Culbert, Jane F., and Smith, Helen R. Counseling Young Workers, New 
York. Vocational Service for Juniors, 1939. 


2 Bentley, Jerome H. The Adjustment Service. 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New York. American Association for Adult Education. 1935. pp. 9-14. 
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use of objective tests, methods of counseling, history 
and significance of the adult education movement, 
vocational and occupational trends, and educational 
and recreational facilities, supplemented by visits to 
many of the agencies engaged in social, educational, 
and recreational work. 

“Before the 6 weeks were up, each counselor was 
assigned a few cases. These assignments were super- 
vised carefully by the psychological advisors and 
divisional executives. In addition, all counselors, 
executives, and psychologists discussed selected cases 
at the Case Board which met daily from three to five 
o'clock. These conference discussions of cases proved 
to be one of the most useful training techniques.” 

Another agency which assumed an important role 
during the “‘great depression”’ was the United States 
Employment Service in cooperation with the National 
Youth Administration and its affiliated State services. 
This was a period when it was realized that if adults 
were to be served adequately much more than mere 
placement counseling was needed. In-service train- 
ing programs to develop counselors for more general 
counseling were started, experimentation in use and 
validation of wide varieties of batteries of tests was 
introduced, and a reclassification of occupational 
information for use by counselors was begun. As a 
result of these projects, many improved counseling 
tools and techniques became available for use in the 
early and middle forties. Notable among these were 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, the General 
Aptitude Test Battery, and the Manual for the In- 
Service Training of Counselors. 

Reference should also be made at this point to the 
fact that several institutions of higher learning be- 
came actively engaged during the late thirties in 
projects concerned with the improvement of counsel- 
ing tools. But very little was done to raise standards 
for the preparation of counselors. 

The 1940’s—With the advent of World War II, 
professional counseling actually came into its own. 
Statements describing the qualifications and prepara- 
tion of counselors were formulated by many agencies. 
The military forces screened carefully those who were 
selected to serve as counselors in the induction centers. 
But the great demand for professional counselors came 
when the demobilization processes began and when 
the conversions from war to peacetime pursuits got 
underway. 

One of the most constructive steps to establish pro- 
fessional standards for the professional preparation of 
counselors was the action taken by the Bureau of 
Training of the War Manpower Commission. It or- 
ganized an Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Counseling. In 1944, this committee published a 
manual on ‘“The Training of Vocational Counselors.”’ 
The core of training in the manual emphasized the 
need for “vocational counseling’? because it was felt 
by the committee that the counselor’s ultimate goal 
would be to assist the returning serviceman or in- 
dustrial worker in finding a satisfying and permanent 
vocation. This manual served as an invaluable aid 
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to many agencies including Federal, community, in- 
dustrial, and to colleges and universities which were 
at empting toprovide counseling personnel. 

Prior to 1944, the section on Preparation for Guid- 
ance Service of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association published a statement on the Preparation 
and Certification of the School Counselor? This 
defined the general functions of the school coun- 
selor, his preparation, desirable qualifications and 
suggestions for certification. 

Another step in the certification of counselors for 
schools was made through the efforts of the State 
Supervisors of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance who were employed by the end of the forties in 
practically all the States of the Union. They were 
instrumental in getting several State Departments of 
Education to establish minimum requirements for 
counseling and many others working toward the 
same goal. 


More Agencies Adopt Minimum Standard 


During the middle forties, other agencies became 
interested in establishing minimum standards for 
counselors. These include the U. S. Employment 
Service, the respective agencies affiliated with the 
National Rehabilitation Association, the Veterans 
Administration, American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation, American Psychological Association, and 
several others which offer counseling services in 
specialized fields. :, 

An adventure in counseling services, which was 
started for veterans by the Veterans Administration 
in 1943, added another milestone in the history of the 
guidance movement. 

Their experience in securing and training qualified 
counselors was somewhat similar to that referred to 
earlier under the Adjustment Service. However, in- 
stead of the VA solving it by itself, it wisely contracted 
for counseling services through colleges, universities 
and public school systems in addition to providing its 
own counseling services in many local VA centers. 
Of course, many more qualified counselors were avail- 
able in 1943 than in 1935-36 who had some back- 
ground of experience and training as a result of their 
previous experience in the armed forces and other 
wartime personnel work. But even so, the centers 
which contracted with the VA were hard pressed to 
find enough counselors who had the desired qualifi- 
cations. 

Out of these experiences, with the demand for 
trained counselors far exceeding the supply, there 
developed during 1947 some significant advances in 
counselor preparation. 


The first of these was the demand for a professional 
counselor who was competent to assist the individual 
in making a satisfactory adjustment in all areas of 


3“The Preparation and Certification of the School Counselor.” Reprinted 
from “Occupations,” The Vocational Guidance Magazine, for April and May 
1941, 
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living—social, physical and mental health, recrea- 
tional, family and community living as well as in 
problems of an economic, educational, and voca- 
tional nature. The vocational counselor, operating 
in a restricted area of occupational selection and 
placement, while still in demand by some agencies, 
was being replaced by a person qualified for more 
general counseling. 


Training Manual Developed 


By the end of 1947, the second significant step in 
counselor preparation was started when the Division 
of Professional Training and Certification of the 
NVGA organized a planning committee to prepare 
a manual on the Professional Preparation of Coun- 
selors. ‘The members of this planning committee 
constituted, as nearly as possible, a cross section of the 
respective groups represented in the membership of 
the NVGA. This planning committee presented in 
tentative form at the Chicago Convention of the 
NVGA, April 1948, its suggestions on areas of training 
essential in the professional preparation of counselors 
with special reference to educational and vocational 
counseling. A completed manual, prepared by this 
committee, was to be available for publication the 
latter part of 1948. 

A third step in setting up standards for counselor 
training of even wider significance than any taken 
heretofore occurred when in the early Fall of 1948 
several national organizations interested in setting 
up requirements for the preparation of counselors 
expressed a desire to cooperate in the preparation of 
the manual. 

This interest was capitalized upon at once and 
eight national organizations, which had previously 
appointed committees to establish standards for coun- 
selors, were invited by the President of the NVGA to 
join in the preparation of a manual. The Joint 
Committee. was composed of three representatives 
from each of the following national organizations: 
American College Personnel Association, American 
Psychological Association, National Rehabilitation 
Association, National Vocationnel Guidance Associa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, U. S. Employment 
Service, State Supervisors of Guidance Services and 
Counselor Training, and Veterans Administration. 
This Joint Committee met in Washington early in 
December 1948 and agreed on common elements to 
be required in the preparation of counselors. These 
common elements do not necessarily constitute specific 
courses. To cover the content suggested in some of 
the areas may require a number of courses. Other 
areas may be combined and offered in one course. 


The common elements of counselor preparation to 
be required of all counselors as agreed by the Joint 
Committee were as follows: 


1. Philosophy and Principles of Guidance and 
Counseling 


2. Growth and Development of the Individual 
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3. Techniques used in the Study of the Individual 
for Purposes of Counseling 

4. Techniques in Collecting and Using Occupa- 
tional, Educational and Other Information 

5. Techniques used in Counseling 

6. Administrative and Community Relations 

7. Supervised Experience in Counseling 

Part I of the manual will be published as the Joint 
Committee’s report and will include, in addition to 
the above, statements on the following topics: Duties 
and Qualifications of the Counselor; Suggestions to 
Counselor Training Institutions; Establishing Stand- 
ards and Procedures for Counselor Certification. ‘The 
Joint Committee’s report will be printed as a separate 
document with authorization to any of the constituent 
agencies or organizations to use the material as part 
of their own publications. 

During the early part of January 1949, the Planning 
Committee of the NVGA decided on the following 
additional four areas: 

1. Group Methods in Guidance 

2. Placement Methods and Techniques 

3. Follow-up Techniques and Uses 

4. Methods of Research and Evaluation 

It recommends these in addition to those suggested 
by the Joint Committee for counselors who help 
individuals with problems concerned with their edu- 
cational and vocational choices and adjustment. 

These will be published as Part II of the manual. 
Both Parts I and II will be ready for distribution 
through the Central Office of the NVGA by late 
Spring of 1949, 

This is a summary of significant steps taken toward 
the development of professional standards for coun- 
selors up to the close of the forties. As far as im- 
proving opportunities for training is concerned, these 
have been dependent largely, up to the present time, 
upon the willingness and foresight of counselor train- 
ing institutions to improve their facilities and provide 
adequate staff. 


The ’50’s May Be Better 


These accounts of progress in reference to counselor 
preparation and training opportunities up to the 
close of the forties, encouraging as they may seem, 
leave much to be desired. In the fifties, it is antici- 
pated: 

1. That administrators of all Federal, State and 
local agencies in which professional counselors are 
employed or through whom they are certified will 
act upon recent proposals for raising the standard of 
the selection and preparation of counselors; 

2. That effective steps will be taken by all agencies 
employing counselors requiring them to meet mini- 
mum standards; 

3. That national organizations which sponsor high 
membership standards for counselors will lend active 
support to agencies in their attempts to establish 
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satisfactory specifications, titles and compensation 
plans; 

4. That in view of immediate shortages of qualified 
personnel all national organizations sponsoring mem- 
bership standards for counselors will make every 
effort to influence administrators of programs in 
which counselors are employed to make the fullest 
possible use of the counseling staff on counseling 
activities; 

5. That national personnel and counseling organ- 
izations will take necessary steps to assure under- 
standing and acceptance of counseling services, their 
place in the programs of the respective organizations 
and their over-all contribution to the educational, 
social and employment processes of the community; 

6. That national personnel and counseling organ- 
izations will urge counselor training institutions to 
develop adequate training facilities to accommodate 
many more counselors. These should include on-the- 


job training programs such as workshops, extension 


institutes, and study groups that are integrated with 
regular work schedules in addition to the traditional 
summer offerings for practicing counselors; 

7. That there will be better groupings of areas of 
training in course offerings by counselor training 
institutions to accomplish greater expediency and to 
reduce overlapping of course content to the minimum. 
(See present hodgepodge of types of graduate training 
in personnel work and counseling as reported by 
States and institutions in the report on ‘Graduate 
Training for Educational Personnel Work” by 
Corinne La Barre, American Council on Education 
Studies. Vol. XII, October 1948. pp. 26—54.); 

8. That organizations and agencies employing 
counselors will promote exchange arrangements 
among counselors in various agencies, practical work 
for students-in-training and officially sponsored intern- 
ships designed to bridge the presently awesome gap 
between many training programs and a suitable 
professional placement; 

9. That studies will be completed as soon as 
possible sponsored jointly by personnel and counseling 
organizations, which will clarify terminology used in 
counseling practice; 

10. That a commission will be appointed by recog- 
nized agencies to evaluate the quality and content 
of counselor training programs offered by colleges 
and universities; 

11. That careful study will be given to the areas 
of training needed as introductory to counseling 
which should be made available at the undergraduate 
level for all teachers and others who may be expecting 
to major in personnel work and counseling. 

It is safe to predict that, with a beginning already 
underway along the lines mentioned above, we may 
experience early in the 1950’s a speedy realization of 
many desired goals in extending counselor training 
opportunities and in raising the standards for the 
selection and preparation of counselors. 
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Grass-Roots Application and Research... 





The Employment Service Testing Program 


By LUIGI PETRULLO, IRVING K. COHEN, CHARLES MEIGH 


Counseling, Selective Placement and Testing Division 
United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


HE UNiTeEp STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, in 

cooperation with the various State Employ- 

ment Services, has reason to be proud of a long 
and useful history in test research and application. 
Starting in the early 1930’s when there were few 
public employment offices, and little, if any, testing, 
we now have, by contrast, a practical and efficient 
employment service testing program fully installed 
in 400 major offices and serving one-third of a million 
workers and thousands of employers every year. 

This expansion came about as a result of fore- 
sighted administrative policies. It was also a result 
of growing community demands for such services. 
Experience proves that the program is of major 

importance to the Nation’s economic and social life. 
The tests developed and the technicians trained have, 
in past emergencies, proved to be of great help not 
only to industry and to the individual worker but 
also to a large number of Government organizations 
such as the Military Services, the United States Coast 
Guard, the War Shipping Administration, the Civil 
Service Commission and any number of similar 
agencies. ‘The service provided was real and ap- 
preciated. For instance, we furnished the War 
Department with Oral Trade Questions and Apti- 
tude Tests which the Army used extensively in its 
selection program. 


ES Makes Major Contribution 


We did not always have tools like the GENERAL 
ApTituDE Test BATTERY which is now being ad- 
ministered in local offices throughout the United 
States at the rate of 100,000 a year. Back in the 
depression days, we had no validated tests of our 
own but only a few commercial tests with which to 
experiment. Most of these commercial tests had 
not been validated for occupations or groups of 
occupations. Therefore, early in the game it was 
decided to embark upon a full-blown research pro- 
gram in order to develop validated tools. 

The philosophy of the United States Employment 
Service has consistently been to use only tests which 
have been validated for occupations. This has been 
its major contribution to the field of testing. During 
the slightly more than 14 years that we have been 
in the testing business we have developed, in addition 
to the GENERAL APTIBUDE TEST BATTERY, some 200 
Aptitude Test Batteries for specific occupations, 
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about 250 sets of Oral Trade Questions, several per- 
formance tests and other related instruments. In 
order to do this, we have tested thousands of workers 
in industry and thousands of students in schools. 
Literally hundreds of employers have cooperated 
with us by making plant personnel available for 
testing purposes. Without their cooperation our 
testing program would not have been possible. 

But, in spite of all the developmental work completed 
and the wide-spread use of tests by local offices, 
the fact remains that the coverage offered by our 
tests is not complete and there is a great need for 
further research and developmental work. 

Everyday placement activity has pointed up the 
need for developing additional aptitude test batteries 
for specific occupations. And, while the GENERAL 
ApTITUDE Test BATTERY has been heralded by local 
offices as a very valuable aid in counseling, there has 
been extensive and continuing pressure for refinement 
and extension to cover additional fields of work and 
additional aptitudes. 


Interest in these and related problems has come not 
only from local office personnel, but from many other 
quarters. Employers who have hired _test-selected 
applicants have indicated a desire to cooperate in the 
development of additional aptitude test batteries. 
Secondary schools which have used the GENERAL 
AptitupE Test BATTERY in counseling senior classes 
have indicated interest in using this battery in earlier 
phases of guidance. Colleges, unions and other 
community agencies, Federal, State and local, have 
likewise made known their willingness to cooperate 
in extending the coverage and validity of our tests. 


Recognizing its own staff limitations and_ the 
limited resources of any single agency, the national 
office of the Bureau of Employment Security has de- 
cided to decentralize test development and research 
activities. One objective of this decentralization is tu 
stimulate greater interest and understanding in the 
testing program. Another is to pool research efforts 
on a national basis in order to get maximum coverage 
with limited personnel resources. More than 25 
percent of the State agencies are already engaged in 
research projects designed to meet local, State-wide 
and national needs. In some instances State staffs are 
carrying on the major phases of the research. ‘That is, 
they determine the need for the research, collect the 
data, analyze the data, and prepare the resultant 
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product for use within the State. In other instances, 
State staffs cooperate with other community agencies 
such as colleges and universities in the conduct of the 
research. Under these latter arrangements the co- 
operating agency may assume the major burden for 
data collection and analysis. 

Usually, State agencies have utilized their own 
staff resources on all phases of the research when the 
problem involves the development of an aptitude test 
battery for specific occupations. In such projects, 
there have been three alternative approaches to the 
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utilization of staff from different organizational levels 
within the State. They are: 

1. State central office staff conducts all phases of the 
research; 

2. Field staff (i. e. district or local office test tech- 
nicians) gathers the necessary test and personnel data 
and the State central office staff analyzes the data; 

3. Testing centers in major local offices gather the 
necessary test, job and personnel data and analyze 
them within the local offices. 

No matter what type of staff utilization has been 
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Aptitude tests for selection and counseling. Everyday placement activity points]up the need for developing additional 
aptitude test batteries for specific occupations. 
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used within the State to develop specific aptitude test 
lo iteries, there has been very favorable reaction to any 
arrangement which placed the State agency in a 
position to fulfill the testing needs of the local office in 
the shortest possible period of time. 

\Vhen the State and local offices undertake research 
projects which result in new specific aptitude test 
batteries, a broader objective is also met—the further 
extension of the validity and applicability of the 
GENERAL ApTITUDE Test BATTERY. This is so since, 
most research projects involving specific battery 
development, the entire GATB is administered 
experimentally to a sample of employed workers in 
order to determine those few tests which best predict 
job success. These same data, used by the State in 
specific battery development, are used by the national 
otlice to refine and extend the coverage of the GENERAL 
AptiruDE Test BATTERY. In this way, the decentral- 
ized research approach has immediate and _ long- 
range pay-offs, not only to the local office ‘partici- 
pating but to the State office and to other States 
through national office coordination. 

In order that State agencies will be able to carry on 
test development activities which will suit their needs, 
the national office is concentrating a large measure of 
its testing activity in: 

1. Planning and coordination of test research 
efforts among the various States; 

2. Processing of test data which cannot be handled 
by individual States because of workload or because of 
complexity of problems; 

3. Pooling of test data gathered by the several 
States in order to establish Nation-wide norms or in 
order to refine tools such as the GATB; 

4. Providing of technical advice in the conduct of 
research studies; 

5. Training of State personnel in the various 
phases of test research; and 

6. Preparation of instructional materials on tech- 
nical procedures used in conducting research studies. 


Technicians Trained in Data Analysis 


With regard to the training of State personnel, the 
national office has already trained technicians from 
10 States in data analysis. This training has been 
conducted in Washington on a workshop basis. And 
now that a Test Development Guide containing 
procedures for data collection has been prepared, it 
is intended that this information will be presented at 
regional meetings. State representatives attending 
these meetings will then be able, if they wish, to pass 
along data collection techniques to other State or 
local office personnel. It is planned to supplement 
this data collection training with widespread data 
inalysis training soon after the data analysis portion 
of the Test Development Guide is completed. Thus, 
with an extended network of persons engaged in test 
development, the grass-roots participation of Employ- 
inent Security agencies should materially assist them 
to do a vastly improved counseling and placement job. 
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In the relatively short space of time since the 
national office began to decentralize its test develop- 
ment and test research activities, many projects have 
been completed and many more cooperative projects 
are in process. No attempt will be made here to 
enumerate all of these projects. However, some more 
or less typical projects which are of national interest 
are enumerated below: 

1. The development of approximately 30 aptitude 
test batteries for intrastate use. State and local offices 
participated to the fullest extent in determining the 
need for these batteries, obtaining and analyzing the 
necessary data. National office participation con- 
sisted mainly of technical guidance and review of 
these projects. 

2. Establishment of cooperative research relation- 
ships with the following organizations for the indicated 
purposes. In most of these research relationships 
State Employment Security agencies provide test 
materials and technical consultation. ‘The cooperating 
agencies provide staff for data collection and data 
analysis. 

a. University of Utah—-To develop GATB norms 
for such courses as Business Administration, Educa- 
tion, Pharmacy, Engineering, Social Science, Fine 
Arts, Pre-dental, Pre-medical, Law, and Nursing; to 
compare aptitude test results with scores on interest 
tests, personality tests, achievement tests and_ bio- 
graphical information inventories; to determine the 
effect of related training on aptitude test scores. 

b. Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas.—To 
administer the GATB, together with non-USES tests, 
to 1,000 enlistees in the Air Forces in order to deter- 
mine, through factor analysis, the aptitudes measured 
by the various tests; to develop GATB norms for 
aviation cadets, for other Military Occupational 
Specialties in the Air Forces and for many of the 
civilian jobs found at Air Force bases. 

c. University of Minnesota.—To extend the use of the 
GATB to all grades in secondary schools; to select a 
representative sample of all high school students from 
the State of Minnesota, and to use this sample as a 
basis for deriving sex, age, and grade norms for the 
GATB,; to investigate the comparability of the various 
subtests of the GATB for high school students with 
other non-USES tests; to determine growth in the 
various aptitudes between different age and grade 
levels; to appraise such differences in test performance 
as may be associated with differences in sex, urban- 
rural environment, and socio-economic status. 

d. University of Indiana—To develop GATB norms 
for the various major areas of specialization in the 
School of Business Administration, such majors include 
Accounting, General Business, Management, Sales, 
Advertising, Retailing, Finance and Banking, Business 
Education, Secretarial Training, Insurance, Public 
Business Administration, and Business Statistics. 

e. University of Kentucky—To develop GATB norms 
for pre-pharmacy students, and majors in the arts 


(Continued on page 23) 
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The tranquility that marks this rural landscape does not always mark the minds of rural youth confronted with 


employment problems. 


The Need is There and it is Real. . . 


Their need for counseling is also real and urgent. 


Counseling Needs in Rural Areas 


By MARY SAWTELL ARCHERD, Chief, Technical Services, Lincoln, Nebr. 
DON C. ARNOLD, Assistant Regional Representative, Kansas City, Mo. 


VER 60 percent of the people in this land of 

ours live in rural or semi-rural areas. Most 

local employment offices are located in towns 
of under 25,000 population. Yet many employment 
service people maintain that employment counseling 
is not needed to any great extent in the offices serv- 
ing rural and semi-rural areas. Compared with city 
dwellers, they say, there are fewer who need the 
service and their problems are simpler. The wide 
difference usually found between the large and small 
offices in the percent of new applicants counseled, 
they contend, is fully justified by the differing needs 
of rural and urban applicants. 

The argument goes something like this: the smaller 
the community, the fewer the employers; the fewer 
the employers, the fewer the jobs and industries; the 
fewer the jobs and industries, the simpler the matter 
of job choice. The argument goes the same way for 
getting a job. Also the job seeker knows more of the 
potential employers and he can count on more direct 
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assistance from friends and relatives in getting a job. 
Furthermore, he can always stay home and work on 
the farm which is his best bet anyway. 

Let us examine this thesis in the light of a few 
facts, and let us look at some of the reasons youth 
and adults may need counseling in rural areas. If 
employment counseling services were limited to 
people in city areas, we would be offering this service 
to only 40 percent of the population of the United 
States. The last census figures show that 60 percent 
of the people live in rural areas and in towns of less 
than 25,000. Applying this to Nebraska, for instance, 
we would be offering the counseling service in only 
two communities in the eastern half of the State. 
In South Dakota, the southeast corner would get 
the service through one office. In North Dakota, it 
would also be limited to one office serving the ex- 
treme eastern edge of the State. Under such a 
scheme, the service would be accessible to only about 
25 percent of the population in these predominantly 
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rural States. On the other hand, these States, by 
distributing local offices in smaller communities, 
operate on the principle that the service should also 
be accessible to the 75 percent of the population in 
the rural and semi-rural areas. 

Again, if employment counseling were limited to 
people in urban areas, we would be saying in effect 
that the cities produce all the assemblers, the crafts- 
men, the salesmen, professional men, and electrical 
workers they need and that people who live on the 
farm or in small towns are.cut out primarily for farm 
work, do not care for inside jobs and couldn’t be 
trained for them anyway. This point of view would 
seem to deny the facts of individual differences in the 
occupational potentialities of all our citizens. 

Is the extent of employment counseling needed in 
the rural community different from that in the city? 
Let us look at the experience of the Employment 
Service since the Nation-wide introduction of counsel- 
ing in 1945. Since the beginning of the program, 
local offices have been reporting the number of 
counseling interviews completed each month. 


Comparing Urban and Rural Patterns 


What do these figures show for 1948? How do the 
rural and urban offices compare? Using Nebraska as 
an example, we find that Lincoln and Omaha, the 
two offices serving communities of over 25,000 popu- 
lation, took 40.9 percent of Nebraska’s new applica- 
tions for the year and handled 70.6 percent of the 
counseling performed in the State. This same pattern 
shows up in an analysis of the ratio of initial counseling 
to new applications. Lincoln and Omaha gave 
counseling to an average of 18.4 percent of their new 
applicants. The remaining 13 offices counseled an 
average of 5.3 percent of their new applicants. It 
would seem that past performance supports the belief 
that the metropolitan applicant needs the counseling 
and the rural applicant does not, and further, that 
the 25 percent of Nebraska’s population served by 
these two offices need 70 percent of the counseling. 

Past performance, unfortunately, has some basic 
weaknesses as a reliable indicator of the need for 
counseling. The most important of these are: (1) 
the limitation of staff time available in smaller offices; 
(2) the loss of trained interviewer-counselors in small 
offices often brings counseling to a complete standstill 
until a replacement can be hired and trained; (3) the 
wide fluctuations in the percent of new applicants 
counseled each month. In Nebraska, for example, 
one small office ranged from 0 percent to 16.1 percent, 
another from 3.8 to 20.7 percent during the year. 
Six out of thirteen small offices reported no counseling 
at least one month out of the year. These wide 
fluctuations do not show up in the Omaha and 
Lincoln reports. 

A better way to estimate need for counseling is by 
an analysis of local office records. Estimates based 
on this type of analysis have been obtained in a 
number of offices in Region VII. 
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We found proportionately as many or more of the 
job seekers in the small office in need of employment 
counseling as in the larger offices. The percentages 
have ranged anywhere from 10 to 30 percent. We 
have never seen one such study over the entire Nation 
which showed a percentage less than 10 percent. 
Yet actual performance in many of these offices 
ranged as low as 1 to 3 percent. 

In any estimate of the total counseling need in a 
community, consideration should be given to the 
numbers and kinds of persons being served by other 
guidance agencies. The practice of the Veterans 
Administration in locating their guidance centers at 
universities and colleges and primarily in population 
centers is well known. This, in itself, tends to bring 
them largely the city-dwelling clientele. State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Agencies, limited by statute to 
counseling the vocationally handicapped, also operate 
on a limited budget and cannot serve rural areas too 
effectively. 

Private agencies, profit and non-profit alike, are 
also concentrated in the centers of large population. 

The secondary school is the one agency in the 
guidance field which is found in all rural areas as 
well as the cities. In general, the schools have made 
excellent progress in their efforts to bring vocational 
guidance to the youth of the land. In the past 10 
years they have doubled their number of counselors. 
Yet, the latest Office of Education survey shows that 
6 out of 7 schools still lack even a part-time counselor 
and 55 percent of all secondary school students have 
no access to counselors in the schools. Here again 
it is safe to say that the big share of the schools having 
counselors are in the urban areas. 


They Don’t Stay on the Farms 


The belief that the farm-born remain and find work 
on the farm is not substantiated by the facts. In the 
first place, surveys have shown that approximately 
one-half of the young people born on farms will have 
to find jobs elsewhere in rural communities and in 
the cities. Some interesting facts can be found in 
a special census study of persons 14 years and up. 
In August of 1945, 7,765,000 people were in agricul- 
ture while in August 1946 there was a decrease of 
632,000, leaving 7,133,000 in agriculture. Where did 
the 632,000 persons go? The largest numbers went 
to construction and manufacturing with trade, service, 
and transportation also attracting many. In all, ten 
major industrial groupings absorbed these former farm 
workers, 

People are leaving the farms despite the fact that 
agricultural output is the highest in our history. 
There is more efficient use of the working force because 
of: (1) mechanization; (2) better varieties and strains 
of crops and livestock; (3) better control of disease 
and pests; (4) improved cultural and farm manage- 
ment practices. Personal reasons are probably even 
more important—the lure of the city and lack of 
interest in farm work, draw many away, especially 
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the youth. Anyone studying the trends in agri- 
cultural employment will recognize the obvious 
fact that farm youth and many farm workers need 
information about where to go and what to do as 
well as how to prepare for nonagricultural jobs. 

The general facts of migration from rural to urban 
areas and urban to rural areas also need to be taken 
into account in assessing the needs for employment 
counseling in rural areas. Total migrants in the 
period before the war amounted to about 2 or 2}5 per- 
cent of the population each year. Approximately 
one-half of these were migrants outside the State. In 
the war period and the immediate postwar period, 
1940-1947, census figures show 3 to 3! percent of 
the population migrating each year. 

We need to know more about the characteristics of 
the people who are leaving farm, rural, and semi-rural 
areas and the people who are moving to these areas. 
We would like to know their numbers, their age 
distribution, where they go, and their educational 
and occupational status. Not only would these facts 
give more clues to the need for employment counseling 
in rural areas; they are of major concern to the local 
offices serving these areas. 


Industry Shifting to New Areas 


Movement of industry is another factor that affects 
the need for the service provided by employment 
counseling because of its effect on the job-opportunity 
picture. A survey reported in Business WEEK for 
August 7, 1948, shows that industry is moving to the 
West and South at a much faster rate than before 
the war. Today, one-half of the new plants are 
being located in the South and West as compared 
with one-fourth before the war. Decentralization to 
small cities is not as great as movement to new regions 
but it is going on. Big cities actually have had less of 
an increase in factory jobs since the war than the 
rest of the country. 

The contention that the job and industrial com- 
position of the small community is simple and well- 
known is not borne out by the results of community 
occupational and industry surveys. For example, a 
recent survey conducted in McCook, Nebraska, a 
town of approximately 8,000 population and 3,000 
workers, revealed: (1) 411 firms in the town, exclusive 
of agriculture, with Retail Trade and Service Indus- 
tries having the largest number of establishments: 
(2) employment by industry concentrated in retail 
trade with 28 percent, transportation, communica- 
tions, and public utilities with 24 percent, and service 
industries with 16 percent. However, there are estab- 
lishments in all major industrial categories except 
mining and extraction of minerals; (3) employment 
by occupation concentrated in the skilled group with 
29 percent, professional and managerial occupations 
with 25 percent, sales occupation: and manual occupa- 
tions each with over 10 percent; (4) within each of 
these major groups there is a wide diversity of occupa- 
tions. For example, in the skilled category alone, 
there were 68 different types of workers spread 
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through almost half of the DicTIONARY OF OccUPA- 
TIONAL TITLES ‘‘three-digit’’ categories. 

It is doubtful, therefore, if any job seeker would 
know even the major job possibilities in the com- 
munity; to say nothing of his own interests and abili- 
ties in relation to these. One of the results of these 
community occupational surveys has been that even 
the local office staff has expressed surprise, not only 
at how many different kinds of work exist but at the 
numbers of workers in the major categories. 

Recently the need for employment counseling in 
rural and semi-rural areas was made the subject of 
special study by two employment service technicians. 
Local office interviewers and school superintendents 
were interviewed in eight communities serving semi- 
urban and rural areas in three mid-western States. 
Local office personne! listed the following problems: 
(1) the lack of many types of job opportunities; (2) the 
lack of local training and preparatory facilities such 
as apprenticeship, business and trade schools and 
colleges; (3) limitations on staff time; (4) reluctance 
on the part of individuals to move out of the area 
and the consequent necessity to compromise with 
their ambitions‘and abilities. 

But none of these staff people even suggested that 
counseling was unnecessary. In fact they emphasized 
that it is more necessary in the rural areas and more 
difficult because the counselor must rely more on his 
own resources than the counselor in the urban area. 
The program of cooperating with existing agencies is 
less real because there are so few to cooperate with in 
rural areas. In most small communities the only 
agency that can be counted on is the public school. 


Schools Look to Employment Service 


The school people interviewed indicated their need 
for occupational information from the local employ- 
ment office in order to improve their guidance work 
in the school system. The idea of the Employment 
Service providing the schools with local labor market 
information was always enthusiastically received. 
They agreed on a need for close-working relationships 
between the Employment Service counselor and for 
an exchange of records, referrals, and mutual assist- 
ance for the benefit of the youth and adults in the 
community. They realized the importance of job 
opportunity facts in their curriculum planning. They 
were aware of the lack of diversity in the rural school 
curriculum. They recognized that student interests 
and abilities and the community’s job opportunities 
are often worlds apart. 

In some of the communities visited the schools and 
the Employment Service have already established 
effective teamwork in many ways, and are working 
toward more. The occupational surveys conducted 
by some of these communities constitute one of their 
most important cooperative achievements, with ef- 
fects and values far beyond the mere statistical tables 
presented. 

The conclusions reached during the visit of the 
technicians to these communities and States can be 
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Ae ummarized briefly as follows: 
1. The counseling function in small offices is fully 











ld istified by the needs as outlined above and by the 
n- | xperiences and accomplishments of the counselors. 
li- 2. Counselors in small offices should be supplied 
se | ith information on facilities for training and other 
en ) preparatory services available in the industrial 
ily enters in their State and nearby States. 
he 3. Occupational and industrial trend information 
, ering the area of normal or usual migration should 
in e supplied by State offices in more detail and in 
of more usable form. 
ns. 4. More emphasis should be placed on the iden- 
nts } tification of counseling problems in the training and 
ni- ) supervision of all local office personnel. 
es. 5. Cooperative relationships should be developed 
ns: with the school systems in the communities in which 
the such offices are located, and also with schools in the 
ich entire area served. Assistance in collecting and in- 
nd terpreting occupational and industrial data should be 
ace provided the school counselors. The “know-how” in 
rea counseling, as well as other Employment Service 
ith | programs and activities, should be made available to 
| the school officials and to the faculty. Many prob- 
hat / lems in occupational adjustment of youth in or leav- 
zed / ing school could be reduced or eliminated if these 
ore relationships were more effective. 
ig (Continued from page 19) 
S$ 1S and sciences, engineering, agriculture, education and 
1 in commerce courses., 
nly, Ff. Ohio State Department of Education —To determine 
l. the effects of maturation on the GATB subtests and 
aptitude scores by test and retest at regular intervals 
during the student’s high school career and to deter- 
eed mine the predictability of differences if they exist; to 
loy- determine the effects of specific types of training on 
ork GATB subtests and aptitude scores, and the signif- 
1ent icance of such information in a study of maturation; 
rket to develop GATB norms for selected high school 
ved. courses. 
hips g. Port Huron, Michigan Public School Systems ——To 
for determine the effects of maturation of high school 
sist- students on GATB results; to study the rate of mental 
the growth of students in relation to their socio-economic 
job and cultural environments; to develop GATB norms 
‘hey for the different courses at the high school level. 
hool h. Stephens College, Columbia, Missourt—To deter- 
rests mine the usefulness of the GATB for educational and 
‘ities occupational counseling of students; to develop 
GATB norms for various areas of specialization—air- 
and line traffic service, clothing construction, merchan- 
shed dising, photography, radio and secretarial work. 
king So far we have presented a picture of past achieve- 
icted ments. A word about the possibilities for the future 
their | might be of general interest to testing technicians as 
as well as to State and local office administrators. The 
ables 


future, of course, is always problematical, but it is 
possible to indicate what the main trends will be 
' the assuming no major unforeseen circumstances. 

n be First, the most important, is the need for extending 
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the use of present testing techniques to a greater 
number of offices. Perhaps the picture that we find 
in some of our more progressive States is an indication 
of what we may expect to find in all States during the 
next few years. For example, one State has a mini- 
mum testing program consisting of the typing and 
stenography test, the spelling tests, the Interest Check 
List, aptitude test batteries B-1 and B-3, and the 
USES GenerA.L AptirupE Test BATTERY which has 
been carried down the line so that there is no locality 
in the State where testing is not available to a citizen 
of that State. There is no reason why in the future 
every State should not have such minimum testing 
programs on a State-wide basis. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that every local office should administer 
tests but it does mean that the service should be 
available to every person who requires it through 
extension or itinerant service arrangements with 
offices in which tests have been installed. 

Of equal importance in the future is the need for 
further test research and development. The Employ- 
ment Service, by virtue of its already significant 
contribution to aptitude test development, is the 
agency of government best equipped to spearhead 
this activity. However, this need not mean a tre- 
mendously expanded central office research staff. 
The value of State agency grass-roots research has 
already demonstrated itself. The possibilities for 
further use of college and university personnel 
research resources on a cooperative basis have hardly 
been tapped. In the future then, we can expect to 
have more States undertaking their own test research 
to meet their own placement and counseling needs. 
We can also expect, in cooperation with State 
agencies, to extend working relationships with colleges 
and universities throughout the Nation. 

The cooperative research program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture demonstrates what can be done 
by national, State and county units of government 
working directly with State universities and the 
ultimate beneficiary, the farmer. If we can develop 
the same grass-roots approach to personnel research, 
there is no reason why industry, labor, the univer- 
sities and the Employment Service, national, State 
and local, cannot develop as productive and as effec- 
tive a program. Such a program is not only possible, 
it’s practical in the sense that it would be compara- 
tively inexpensive and also meaningful to the ultimate 
beneficiaries—the employer in search of suitable 
worker and the worker in search of a suitable job. 





(Continued from page 12) 


Charles E. Odell, put to a conference of Employment 
Security Administrators: 

“IT would ask you, as administrators, technicians 
and supervisors, would you send members of your 
family to local offices in your State if they were in 
need of a job? Would you send them there for job 
counseling and testing and selective placement serv- 
ices? If the answer is hesitant or negative, then it’s 
your job to find what’s wrong and to correct it.” 
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USES. RELEASES GIVE 
NATIONAL SUMMARIES BY 
AREA AND INDUSTRY 


Improved occupational information techniques and materials can be developed only by means of long-range and intensive 
Other agencies, both Government and private, therefore, must join the USES in the general 


promotion and integration of all research projects on a cooperative basis. 


Future Trends of Occupational Information 


By FRANK M. FLETCHER, JR. 
Director, Occupational Opportunities Service 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


NE PERSON, regardless of how well trained he 

is, cannot be expected to learn or remember 

about all occupations in the United States. 
This fact has long been recognized, and for many 
years efforts have been made to develop and publish 
occupational information for use by interviewers and 
counselors. The United States Employment Serv- 
ice has been a leader in this field and should continue 
to lead in the years to come. The DicTIONARY OF 
OccuPATIONAL TITLES might be considered as a foun- 
dation for all occupational information and planning. 
All future developments should take it into account 
since a comprehensive and standard occupational 
classification system is necessary for effective progress 
and integration. The National Occupational Guides, 
the local occupational briefs and other publications of 
the USES and State employment services are impor- 
tant milestones. Other agencies, government and 
private, have also made major contributions which 
must not be ignored. 

In evaluating the present situation we need to con- 
sider how extensively and effectively materials now 
available are being used. Future needs may then 
be considered. It would probably be generally 
agreed that present materials are not being utilized 
to maximal effectiveness. In fact, the amount of dust 
that collects on occupational information is probably 
considerable. Even so, present materials are used 
and serve a vital function in vocational counseling, 
employment counseling and placement. 
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The Occupational Family is Important 


The greater part of present occupational information 
materials is primarily applicable to placement and 
placement counseling, as indicated by its specificity. 
When an individual is seeking employment in the 
near future or is being considered for immediate 
placement, detailed information about single occupa- 
tions is in order. When counseling high school stu- 
dents or others for long-term occupational and educa- 
tional planning, descriptive material for specific 
occupations is not as valuable. Instead, information 
for broader areas or related groups of occupations is 
needed. The Occupational Families and Part 1V 
of the Dictionary OF OccUPATIONAL TITLEs are the 
most outstanding publications fulfilling this need. 
These are excellent tools, but the potential development 
in this area of related occupations is largely for the future. 
The present Occupational Families were developed 
for use as aids to placement and transfer and not for 
primary use as counseling aids. As a result, they 
are not generally practicable for use in the average 
counseling situation. The potential value of such 
families or groups as aids to counseling is great if 
proper adaptations are made. 

Occupational families or groups must be based on 
similarity of worker characteristics, and on educa- 
tional and training prerequisites. ‘To enable progress 
in this general area new and improved techniques 
must be perfected to identify and measure more ac- 
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This is the type of occupational information which is more readily developed by the Employment Service. 


curately the essential characteristics of occupations. 
First, we must know more about differentiating and 
identifying worker characteristics; and, second, we 
must have more accurate means of measuring them. 
Such concepts as eye-hand coordination, ability to 
plan, intelligence, and keenness of vision have proved 
worthwhile, but present means of evaluation result in 
rough approximations only. The application of these 
results to the development of occupational families is 
thus limited. 


Tests Play a Role 


These two steps require long-range research 
projects. Much research is underway now, and more 
should be forthcoming. Objective tests probably con- 
stitute the most effective means of approaching these 
problems. The USES Generat AptirupE TEsT 
BaTTERY is a step in the right direction. Not only is 
this test battery serving as a practical instrument at 
present, but it is providing data for extensive research. 
A good example of pertinent research of this type is 
the joint project of the Ohio State Department of 
Education and the Ohio State Employment Service. 
The GENERAL AptiTupE Test BATTERY is being ad- 
ministered to all ninth and tenth grade students in 
selected high schools. Plans are being made for 
short- and long-term follow-up studies of these 
students. Such research projects should be underway 
in every section of the country in order to provide an 
adequate basis for future research progress. Far too 
large a proportion of testing research in the country 
is using academic success (grade average) as the sole 
criterion. More attention needs to be paid to occu- 
pational success as a criterion. Such studies can only 
be accomplished by means of long-term follow-up 
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requiring years instead of months to complete. To 
be adequate these studies must be planned ahead of 
time. Only occasionally is it feasible to go back and 
collect complete data. Long-term studies generally 
require the cooperation of many individuals, and 
employment service personnel are in an ideal situation 
to cooperate and make such studies possible. 
Attention also needs to be focused on measuring 
techniques other than those dealing with aptitudes or 
abilities. Interest and personality are obviously im- 
portani factors in occupational counseling and place- 
ment, as every counselor well knows from experience. 
The most perfect measuring instruments of ability and 
physical characteristics alone are limited in value 
without measures of interest and personality charac- 
teristics. The total individual as well as the total 
occupational demands must be considered for fully 
effective placement and counseling, and not just a 
portion of each. Interest and personality measuring 
devices available at present are inadequate, and 
there is a tendency to overemphasize the significance 
of the results when they are used. It is probably 
safe to state that misconceptions and misinterpreta- 
tions in the use of these instruments is widespread 
and may frequently result in harmful effects. ‘There- 
fore, until the day comes when better techniques are 
available, the skilled judgment of the interviewer, 
counselor, and job analyst must be relied upon. 


Long-Term Trend Information 


Labor market reports, national, State, and local, 
all have significant value from the standpoint of place- 
ment and counseling. Most occupational trend infor- 
mation, however, is limited to a relatively short 
period of 6 months or a year. Inability to predict 
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general economic conditions accurately likewise 
makes it difficult or impossible to predict labor market 
trends accurately. Yet, in most counseling the future 
of an individual is being considered for more than 
the next 6 months, year, or even 5 years. The con- 
cern is with the total occupational life span of the 
individual, which may be 50 years or more. Even in 
our dreams we can hardly hope to predict trends 50 
years hence. At the same time it is necessary to make 
“best guesses” if not predictions for periods longer 
than 1 year. Short-term trend information is only 
significant if it is helpful in making judgments on a 
long-term basis. 

If counseling is to have maximal effect it must be 
carried out with an individual before specialized 
training is started and before individuals become set 
on decisions of occupational choice. In this case the 
individual being counseled may not enter the labor 
market for actual employment for a period of 1 to 10 
or more years. The boy considering entering an 
occupation requiring a 4-year apprenticeship is 
primarily concerned about prospective employment 
at least 5 to 15 years hence. The high school senior 
considering medicine as a career is primarily in- 
terested in prospects 10 to 20 years hence. The only 
persons not concerned with long-term prospects are 
those expecting to be employed in semi-skilled or un- 
skilled occupations where no training or only a short 
period of training is required for employment. Even 
here long-term prospects of the industry (rather than 
the occupation) may be pertinent. 


Trend Lines and Prediction 


Perhaps some confusion in this discussion may arise 
over the meaning of the word “‘trend.’’ A trend line 
may be plotted on the basis of labor statistics over 
the past few years. From this trend line:a predic- 
tion may be made of the probable number to be 
employed in certain occupations or industries at a 
specified time in the future assuming that economic 
and business conditions will not change radically. 
Predictions in terms of numbers obviously can be 
made only for very short periods. If, however, we 
consider the word ‘‘trend’”’ on a long-term basis we 
do not try to predict the actual number to be em- 
ployed. Instead, predictions are made on a relative 
basis, such as ‘“‘demand in this occupation will con- 
tinue high in relation to occupations on the average 
and will probably be relatively unaffected by a depres- 
sion or recession in business conditions.” Such a 
statement does not apply to any specific year but 
rather to the general situation over a period of years 
in the future. A specific occupation may be so con- 
sidered, or, more likely, prospects may be stated for 
a group of occupations as illustrated below. Qualify- 
ing clauses may well be included to clarify those factors 
that are indeterminate or of particular importance. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to describe only the 
important determinants or variables without making 
a definite “‘best guess.”’ 
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There is no evident scientific or statistical method 
for making long-term occupational trend predictions. 
This, however, should not make us “give up the 
ghost” and say it is impossible. It is probable 
that if all present resources should be brought together 
and critically evaluated that a surprising number of 
long-term predictions or ‘‘best guesses’? might be 
made which would eventually prove to be significantly 
accurate. 

Some Illustrations 

A few illustrations may help to clarify the situation. 
Throughout the entire history of the United States 
there has been an upward trend of what might be 
called ‘‘service occupations.” By ‘‘service occupa- 
tions’ is meant those occupations that serve the 
welfare of the population, such as in the areas of 
education and health. There are also any number of 
indicators at the present time that support the assump- 
tion that this trend will continue upwards. An 
economic depression might slow the trend down or 
even retard progress, but probably only for a tem- 
porary period. If this assumption is correct all 
occupations, and there are many, directly involved 
in, or closely related to, the areas of health and 
education probably have a bright future of employ- 
ment prospects over a long period of time. 

Historical trend alone, however, may not be indica- 
tive of the future. The machine trades also have 
had a long upward trend in the history of this country. 
On that basis alone it might be predicted that all 
machine trades will have a bright future. Careful 
consideration, however, should be given to the future 
use of automatic equipment of various types in ma- 
chine shops. Such automatic equipment is very 
expensive, and it may be many years before most 
machine shops are so converted. If automatic equip- 
ment does come into widespread use, and the prospects 
seem to be in this direction, the total occupational 
pattern of the machine trades may change con- 
siderably. The operators of the equipment would be 
at the semi-skilled level, and relatively few main- 
tenance men would be required to repair and main- 
tain the equipment. Such maintenance men would 
have to be highly skilled and extensively trained, 
including possibly technical skill equivalent to about 
2 years of college or technical training beyond high 
school graduation. The high school senior of today 
might well consider pursuing additional technical 
training rather than immediately embarking upon a 
machinist apprenticeship. 

These examples are brief, and are presented as 
illustrations only. Long-term predictions must be 
based on far more detailed evidence and consideration. 


What To Do Now 


Perhaps the most significant point to be stressed is 
that the total area of occupational information is of 
fantastic proportions and complexity. Effective use 
of present techniques and materials demands more 


(Continued on page 32) 
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They look to the community for help in 
solving their job-adjustment problems. 


ommunity Agencies 
oint the Way 





O ACHIEVE a better employment counseling program, there is need for community-wide 
understanding of the employment service, and a need for better working relationships among the 
community agencies concerned with related aspects of counseling. Can these needs be met? To 
find the answer, representatives of several different types of community agencies were asked to give their 
views on the subject of improving relationships between their respective organizations and constituencies 
and the public employment service so that higher standards of employment counseling may be de- 


veloped and maintained. 
Their comments follow: 


* Bernice Bridges .. . 
Speaks 


for the Youth Division of 


the National Social Welfare Assembly: 


Youth ask: ‘‘Where can I get help and information 
about future job opportunities? What can I do 
now to prepare myself for future work? How can I 
find out whether I am fitted for what I want most to 
do? How much and what kind of education is essen- 
tial? Will I be able to make a good living? How 
can I tell whether I shall like a particular kind of 
work?”’ ‘ 
Youth who have left school early ask: ‘“‘Where can 
[ get a job—any kind of a job? Will I be stuck all my 
life in this dead-end job??? Or they say: ‘“These are 
the jobs nobody else wants now. But just wait ’til jobs 
aren’t so plentiful. We'll be the first to be tossed out.” 
Families, friends, schools, churches, social agencies, 
as well as employment offices, hear these questions and 
comments from school youth who are concerned 
about their. future—from out-of-school youth who are 
face-to-face with the work world. 
Everybody agrees there should be a_ full-scale 
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counseling program, with well-educated counselors, 
available to young people, but to date far too many 
American youth have access only to make-shifc 
counseling services, or to none at all. 

Any problem has a better chance for solution when 
it is tackled with concerted action by all groups or 
agencies who are trying to do something about the 
problem. This problem of finding methods of helping 
young people prepare for and deal with their occu- 
pational adjustment deserves cooperative treatment. 

The adult-sponsored youth organizations represent 
one group of social agencies which have an interest in 
the employment problems of young people. In these 
agencies, youth groups plan their own programs 
according to interests of the members. High on the 
list of youth interests is usually this matter of a vocation. 

Conferences or clinics on vocations occur yearly in 
many youth organizations, sometimes planned in con- 
junction with employment counselors, schools and 
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civic groups. Individual counseling services are pro- 
vided by some agencies. Publications designed to 
help young people explore various fields of work are 
prepared by a number of the national agencies. 
Preparation for work is one of the subjects discussed at 
national and regional youth conferences of the agen- 
cies. A few of the agencies have employment 
bureaus. 

Despite all that is done by schools,.youth agencies, 
employment service, civic groups and others, too 
little help is available in most communities, and too 
many gaps in understanding exist among those who 
are providing what services there are. Employment 
service personnel have too little idea of what goes on 
in the youth agencies. The youth agencies know 
counseling is supposed to be available to young people 
through schools and the employment service but 
where, how much, what quality counseling are often 
unanswered questions. Then there are management 
and labor groups of business, industry and agriculture 


* Dr. O. P. Dales... 


Speaks for the 


he city of Passaic, N. J., supports a program under 

the caption, City Psychological Testing Service. ‘This 
plan offers positive and conclusive proof that coopera- 
tion between school and public employment service 
personnel is advantageous to all persons concerned. 
The project has produced a better counseling program 
in the local State Employment Office. It has im- 
proved the placement work of the schools. It has 
given to those citizens seeking employment the com- 
bined help of school and employment office personnel. 

The help which any counselor can give to a job 
applicant is proportional in large measure, first to 
the counselor’s knowledge of the applicant, and 
second, to his knowledge of occupations. He must 
match the applicant to the job. 

The Passaic Plan works on the theory that well- 
trained school personnel are best fitted to study the 
individual and that the employment personnel are 
best fitted to provide advice on employment matters. 
This does not mean that a school official can never 
place a student, nor that an employment counelor 
can never give an aptitude test. But, in general, 
the school counselors gather the information con- 
cerning the applicant and the employment counselors 
go on from there. 

This division of work between the school and 
employment office is in the interest of efficiency. The 
school counselor is trained in testing and has the 
proper facilities to make a scientific analysis. Also, 
many job applicants have attended the city schools. 
When this is the case, the school has a cumulative 
history of the applicant from the day he entered 
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which have their own ideas as to how young people 
should be inducted into the work world. 

In communities where this catch-it-if-you-can sys- 
tem operates, too many young people get none of the 
help they want and need. 

Why wouldn’t there be great advantages in asking 
representatives of all agencies and services to sit down 
together; to analyze the kind of help which should be 
available to young people as they prepare for, make 
decisions about, or seek employment; to determine 
what help is available now and see that all young 
people know about it; to decide the next steps, and 
long-range goals in providing really adequate, coordi- 
nated assistance to young people who are planning for, 
or facing now, the business of occupational adjust- 
ment? In such joint consultation young people, 
themselves, can offer pertinent suggestions.—BERNICE 
Bripces, Director, Youth Division, National Social Wel- 


fare Assembly, New York, N. 1. 


Schools: 


kindergarten until the day he left. This record, 
available only to trained school personnel, contains 
health information, interest scores and character rat- 
ings, as well as his school achievement scores. ‘The 
school counselor, then, is in an excellent position to 
bring into focus all important information about an 
applicant—from school records, from personal ac- 
quaintance, from testing, from inventories, and from 
interviews. This information he carefully records and 
sends to the State Employment Office. 

The personnel at the State Employment Office are 
specialists in the whole world of occupations. They 
know the requirements for various jobs, how intelli- 
gent a man need be, and what aptitudes are necessary. 
They know the working conditions, whether safe or 
hazardous, heavy or light, social or solitary, steady or 
seasonal. They know the current and future possi- 
bilities of employment in innumerable areas of work. 
They are aided by all types of labor publications, the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Occupational 
Outlook Information, and the like. They have ex- 
tensive files with coded job opportunities and coded 
employers. They maintain active contact with these 
employers and with labor officials. No single school 
could assemble such a vast mass of systematic occu- 
pational information. Thus, it is evident that the 
contribution of the State Employment Office is 
invaluable to an effective school guidance program. 

The City Psychological Testing Service is Passaic’s 
method of establishing efficient cooperation between 
the schools and the State Employment Office so that 
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each may offer its own unique contribution to the 
other. 

The Passaic Plan is simple. An applicant applies 
for a job at the Employment Office. If necessary, he 
is referred to the Test Service for interviewing and 
standard testing. The testing is done by a trained 
counselor in the high school building on Saturdays 
when the building is not in use. When the applicant’s 
standard test-battery is corrected he is interviewed 
again and given special tests as needed. A complete 
report is then sent to the local State Employment 
Office. 

The Passaic Plan is economical. By using the school 
building the work can be done at one-fourth of the 
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usual cost, saving the citizens over ten thousand 
dollars annually. Between 400 and 500 are tested 
each year. 

The City Psychological Testing Service is an out- 
standing example of what can be accomplished when 
a school and a public employment office fully co- 
operate. It is also a tribute to the wisdom and fore- 
sight of a city government which has enough faith 
in its young people to appropriate sizeable amounts 
of money each year in order to maintain a coordinated 
community guidance, testing, and placement pro- 
gram.—O. P. Dates, Pu. D., Director City Psychological 
Testing Service, Passaic, N. 7. 


Speaks for Vocational Rehabilitation Authorities: 


ee rehabilitation has been recognized for 
many years as a teamwork job. From the begin- 
ning of the program for the civilian disabled there 
has been adherence to the basic principle that in 
order to meet the complex and varied needs of handi- 
capped individuals there must be maximum utiliza- 
tion of facilities and services which will give them 
physical preparation and training essential to success- 
ful employment. Since the goal of vocational reha- 
bilitation is the employment of the disabled, the 
public employment service ranks high among the 
community agencies with which effective cooperation 
should be established. 

Because the employment office is the community 
market place for those who seek jobs and those who 
need workers, each office receives applications from 
handicapped persons looking for employment. 
Among these are some individuals who have minor 
disabilities and who have acquired skills which offset 
their physical or mental defects. For these the prob- 
lems may be met in the employment office by careful 
matching of the abilities of the workers with the 
requirements set forth in job orders, that is, selective 
placement. There are, however, many handicapped 
persons who register at the employment office, who 
cannot be placed suitably without vocational reha- 
bilitation services. It was for these persons who are 
not competing successfully for jobs with other workers 
that the vocational rehabilitation program was estab- 
lished. The employment service worker has an obli- 
gation to interpret the services of the State Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation to these handicapped 
applicants who are encountering problems of employ- 
ment adjustment. Such interpretation is not com- 
plete until the applicant accepts referral to the agency 
created to help him solve those problems interfering 
with his engaging in suitable employment. 

The Employment Service is a rich source of occu- 
pational and industrial data. Such information is a 
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basic necessity to the vocational counseling of any 
individual; it is absolutely essential to the vocational 
rehabilitation agency in its work with handicapped 
persons. These individuals have often spent years in 
wasted idleness; often they have encountered such 
discouraging and frustrating experiences that there 
must be no further delay in sound planning for their 
future. Conferences about individual cases will re- 
sult in an exchange of medical and occupational 
information which is invaluable to the workers of 
both agencies in discharging their responsibilities to 
handicapped persons. Recent studies in selected 
States of working relationships between the two serv- 
ices revealed that when ‘such discussions occurred 
frequently on an informal basis at the operating level 
there resulted more effective counseling and better 
vocational planning. Such discussions also resulted in 
the staffs of both agencies pooling their efforts toward 
the successful placement of the handicapped con- 
cerned. 

Both agencies by statute have a responsibility for 
finding suitable employment for these handicapped 
persons whom they serve. To avoid duplication of 
effort and to conserve staff time, statements of co- 
operation have been developed between the two 
agencies in all States. These written documents may 
be relegated to the files or they may be translated 
into significant, dynamic working relationships between 
the staff of local rehabilitation and employment of- 
fices. Administrators of both programs must believe 
such cooperation is really worth achieving. There 
must be continuous interpretation of the responsibil- 
ities and a mutual respect for the work of each agency; 
practical procedures must be developed which stimu- 
late the referral of cases and the mutual discussion of 
the problems encountered in serving handicapped in- 
dividuals; and finally, each rehabilitation and employ- 
ment office worker must have a zealous concern for 
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aiding the disabled in their vocational adjustment, a 
concern so deeply rooted that at all times the person- 
nel seek and find the answers to the vocational prob- 


* Kenneth C. Bradley . . 





SHORTLEY, 
Federal 


lems of these citizens——MuIcHAEL J. 
Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Speaks for the Disabled Veterans: 


he measure by which any employment service is 

ultimately judged is the net product of its placement 
of applicants. Registration, referra!, follow-up and 
all the related activities of such service count for 
naught if, in the final analysis, the employer is not 
satisfied with the quality of the person referred to 
him. 

By the same token the worker’s judgment of the 
service rendered to him will be based in considerable 
degree upon the satisfaction he finds on the job he 
obtains. Satisfaction on the part of the employer 
with the workers he secures through the Employment 
Service and satisfaction with jobs secured on the part 
of the workers placed will result in acceptance of the 
Employment Service in the community which no 
other means could possibly achieve. Good employ- 
ment counseling is of major importance in achieving 
both these objectives. 

Therefore, of the many factors necessary to a suc- 
cessfully operating Service, “Counseling,” we be- 
lieve, is first in importance. Where no_ physical 
handicap is present the appraisal need only include 
an inventory of experience or, where lacking, tests of 
potential skills, or, when necessary, a continuation 
of both. On this inventory, a determination can be 
made as to the job classifications and degree of 
estimated proficiency therein. On the accuracy of 
these determinations again depends the degree of 
successful and satisfactory placement. 

The appraisal of the applicant who, by reason of 
physical handicap, is limited in his ability to perform 
certain tasks, entails no fundamental variation from 


* Glenn S. Callaghan... 


the approach in counseling the able-bodied. In 
addition to the inventory of experience and potential 
skills, it is necessary to determine whether the dis- 
ability would affect the ability of the applicant to 
perform the task and, if materially affected, to 
determine what abilities he does possess. 

The final determination should be arrived at by 
a positive approach. “Abilities not disabilities” 
should be the measure of the applicant. When 
properly appraised the handicapped should no longer 
be so considered but should, in fact, be viewed as 
competent, potential employees fully capable of pro- 
ducing as well or better than their able-bodied 
competitors. 

All veterans organizations, and particularly the 
Disabled American Veterans, are keenly interested 
in the building of a better counseling service in public 
employment offices. ‘To this end, local posts, service 
officers and officials of the veterans organizations, 
would welcome an opportunity to participate more 
actively in the development of better counseling 
services to meet the needs of veterans and _ their 
families. Wider opportunity for participation in Ad- 
visory Councils, technical committees, Veterans 
Advisory Clinics and Information Centers, would be 
more than welcomed by the veterans organizations. 
Such participation, in cooperation with other com- 
munity agencies, would greatly improve the possi- 
bilities for building a better counseling service through 
increased public understanding and support.—KeEn- 
NETH C. Brapiey, National Director of Employment, 
Disabled American Veterans. 


Speaks for Fraternal Organizations: 


he American people have come to believe that a 
public employment service with its attendant voca- 
tional counseling program is an asset to the com- 
munity in carrying forward a realistic program of 
occupational placement, adaptation, and adjustment. 
The very innate vitality of this democratic American 
society of ours is motivated, activated, and made to 
function by the several thousand integral parts in its 
elemental composition, called the Community. The 
community in turn is made up of homes and a wide 
variety of cultural, educational, religious, social, and 
fraternal societies and civic groups, all functioning 
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within the framework of law, order, and custom to 
the one monumental and purposeful end—enhanced 
community living and, consequently, a strong Nation 
and world entity. 

All of these community forces begin to operate in 
the earliest days of childhood and run through the 
total age-area of youth in their endeavor to build in 
each succeeding generation a stronger, more effective 
progressive American citizenship. 

It is immediately urgent, and the need paramount, 
that all community forces unite on a common level ot 
understanding as to their relationships with the prob- 
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‘em of community employment and unemployment. 
To be an effective contributive citizen one must 
in income; to earn income, one must be desirably 
mployed at some constructive task or tasks; and to be 
iesirably employed, one must be trained and properly 
uunseled into a job and on the job. As it goes thus for 
he individual so goes it for the community and the 
\ation. Most especially this is true for young people 
just entering the labor market. 
' The united efforts of these community forces—fra- 
‘rernal societies, civic groups, and public officials—is 
not the call of any individual or group but is the 
ringing high-minded call of the times in our deter- 
mined effort to preserve the liberty, freedom, and 
justice of our American way of life. 
_ The wasted manpower on the part of both em- 
ployers and the employed in job-shifting is staggering. 
It is the result of failure to provide counseling which 
will lead to adjustment in satisfactory employment. 
The greatest of all waste is noted in the bearing that 
such failure and negligence has on the creation of 
antisocial attitudes and the consequent remedial 
pressures upon young people through the courts and 
correctional institutions. It ultimately results in con- 
fusion, unhappiness, and short production of the 
consumable goods for which the world is so sorely 
in need. 


* Rudolph F. Vogeler .. . 
Speaks 


who are most vociferous and articulate in their criti- 
cism of governmental agencies are the ones with least 
understanding of the functions, methods, and opera- 
tions of these agencies. It’s so easy, from a safe dis- 
tance, to hurl the epithet ‘‘bureaucrat’’ indiscrimi- 
nately at any and all government employees, 
conveniently overlooking the readily demonstrable 
fact that the attitude implied by this horrid word 
is just as common in business as in government 
organizations. 

An improved understanding by local communities 
of the part which government agencies are intended 
to play in the life and work of the community will have 
not merely the negative effect of minimizing friction 
between the public and its ‘‘servants’’ but the positive 
merit of enabling the latter to do a more effective job 
in the interest of their employers, the public. 

Any government service, if it is worth maintaining 
at all, deserves not only adequate financial support 
through taxes, but the interest and moral support of 
all citizens as well. Only in this way will taxpayers 
obtain value received for their annual investment in 
their government. 

It is illogical and nonsensical to authorize, through 
our elected representatives, the creation and opera- 
tion of government services, if we are then going to 
sit back and heap derision upon those charged with 


y is ironic that in most communities those citizens 
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Then again the happily employed community de- 
velops civic responsibility in each of its community 
groups and composite entities resulting in community 
pride and progressive civic improvement. 

At this juncture, an infallible, social, and economic 
principle can be tersely stated; the national social 
attitude and the national economy is sound in direct 
proportion to the upper-limit-potential of employed 
manpower in the communities comprising the total 
national life. 

The plea and “the call’ is for united and under- 
standing action by all fraternal societies and civic 
forces at the community level. 

A united community effort may be accomplished 
through such organizations as the community council 
and other similar groups in the community. Where 
such united community effort is practiced, cooperation 
for strengthening the counseling program of the 
Employment Service should be incorporated as one 
mportant item for a positive, united community 
iaction. 

Predicated upon these sound principles, the Loyal 
Order of Moose, a fraternal society, has built and 
successfully operated for a period of 35 years, the 
great “Child City’ at Mooseheart, Illinois —GLENN 
S. CALLAGHAN, Director of Civic Affairs, Loyal Order of 
Moose, Mooseheart, Illinots. 


for Employers: 


the operation of these agencies. Genuine construc- 
tive criticism is a different matter, and is certainly 
welcomed by any public official worthy of his job. 

A working relationship cannot be a unilateral affair; 
it requires conscious cooperative effort by the parties 
involved. To operate a public employment service 
satisfactorily calls for a working relationship involving 
three parties—employees, employers, and the agency. 
The basic function performed within the framework 
of this relationship is the matching of available people 
with available jobs. The value of this function is 
logically enhanced by the application of testing, 
selection and counseling techniques, and by the dis- 
semination of reports on the condition of labor markets 
and labor supply. Since employers and employees 
alike bear their share of the cost of a public employ- 
ment service, it behooves them to make maximum 
use of its facilities and to interest themselves in the 
quality of the service rendered. 

Employer associations, trade associations and cham- 
bers of commerce are desirable points of contact 
through which the public employment services can 
most readily obtain a better understanding on the 
part of the business community of their objectives 
and problems, and establish better working relation- 
ships with management. Unfortunately, in too many 
cases, each party has waited for the other to take the 
initiative in proposing this kind of collaboration, with 
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the result that nothing is done. The frequent result 
is misunderstanding, distrust, and skepticism on both 
sides, to the inevitable detriment of the employment 
service, business and the public welfare. ‘This is a 
situation we can ill afford in the present state of world 
affairs, confronted as we are with subtle and potent 
threats to our traditional way of life. 

There is an unmistakable trend in our society 
toward the attainment of greater security. One aspect 
of this “‘greater security” is stable employment. 
The public employment service can play an impor- 
tant part in attaining this objective, through its use 
of testing, selection, and counseling techniques which 
should lead to the placement of the right person on the 





right job. Complementing this activity, managers of 
business are increasingly conscious of the need for 
achieving stability of employment and for minimizing 
preventable periods of unemployment, objectives 
which often can be attained through changes in 
internal operating practices. 

It is encouraging that many employers have 
accepted this as their responsibility. Herein lie the 
most cogent incentives for better understanding and 
greater cooperation between employers and_ the 
public employment service.—RubDoLPH F. VOGELER, 
Manager, Industrial Council, Chamber of Commerce, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


Canada Lines up ONCE again Canada’s 
Department of Labour is 


Jobs for Students oe o's 
approaching employers in 


its annual survey to find summer jobs for university 
undergraduates and permanent employment for 
graduates. 

The project has been carried out each year since 
the end of the war. Although an old story, it is still 
a lively problem with its solution of prime importance 
to students and employers. University attendance 
swollen by a war veteran enrollment of 22,562—is 
still close to the all-time peak reached in 1947-48. 
Summer employment is essential to most under- 
graduates, if they are to continue their studies. 

Students in many faculties, such as pure science, 
engineering and agriculture, require practical ex- 
perience in order to obtain their degrees. Also, a 
great number of students must earn during vacation 
time in order to finance their studies. This is true 
particularly for student veterans who receive allow- 
ances only while actually attending classes. Many 
of these veterans are married, and their earnings must 
be sufficient to tide them over the vacation period 
and supplement their allowances during the rest of 
the year. 

As for employers, the benefits from participating 
in the summer employment program are most evi- 
dent in those cases where students are provided with 
practical experience essential to obtaining their 
degrees. The records of the Labour Department’s 
Technical Personnel Division show case after case of 
employers who, having employed a student after 
his freshman year, announce their intention of re- 
employing him during his succeeding vacations with 
the ultimate idea of giving him a permanent position. 
The benefits are mutual—the student is assured of 
employment in a field for which he is suited, while 
the employer obtains a man well grounded in the 
work of his firm. 
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The abnormally large graduating class in 1949 
(between 3,000 and 4,000 more graduates than in 
1948) reflects the great enrollment of war veteran 
freshmen beginning with 1945. 

Canada’s survey began in December with the 
mailing out of more than 12,000 questionnaires to a 
selected list of employers all across Canada. As re- 
plies come in, tists of job openings are sent out to 
universities. ‘These lists are amended as more open- 
ings are reported and kept up to date until the end 
of the academic year. 

Officials of the National Employment Service will 
cooperate with university employment officers in 
helping students with their individual problems, and 
will assist employers in arranging interviews on the 
campus. 


FuTuRE TRENDS OF OcCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
(Continued from page 26) 


than routine reading and following of directions. 
The counselor of today needs broad training to enable 
him to render more than routine interpretation of 
available occupational information to individual 
cases and situations. He does not need to be a walk- 
ing encyclopedia, but he must know where and how 
to find information. He should be widely read and 
conversant with social and economic issues and trends. 

Improved occupational information techniques and 
materials can be developed only by means of long- 
range and intensive research programs. The United 
States Employment Service has been a leader and 
should remain one. Other agencies, both govern- 
ment and private, however, must not be ignored since 
research demands are too huge for any one group or 
agency. Success will come by means of general 
promotion of research and integration of all projects 
through cooperative endeavor. Every State and 
local employment office in the country should promote 
additional research as well as actively participate in 
one or more research projects. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from Cover 2) 


Awe and useful experience in test 
research and application is the proud 
history of the USES and the affiliated 
State Employment Services. A trio of 
specialists from the Counseling, Selective 
Placement and Testing Division have au- 
thored a review of this experience. Its 
beneficiaries are military and other gov- 
ernment organizations, workers and em- 
ployers, and the Nation’s economic and 
social life. p. i7 


e up to now you held the opinion that 
only city workers need employment coun- 
seling, our joint authors—Archerd and 
Arnold—batting for counseling for the 
rural worker, will change your mind. 
Their case for rural areas, where 60 per- 
cent of our population dwells, is con- 
vincing. p. 20 


R. FRANK FLETCHER, JR., of Ohio State 

University, considers the usefulness of 
occupational information in counseling in 
relation to imminent job placement and 
long-range career planning. The informa- 
tional tools are excellent, but their poten- 
tial development and usefulness he believes 
are largely for the future when their value 
will be great if proper adaptations are made. 
A long-range and intensive research pro- 
gram is called for, and its success will come 
by means of general promotion of research 
and integration of all projects through co- 
operative endeavor carried out by the ES 
and other government and private agen- 
cies. p. 24 


ONCLUDING our theme is a group of 

challenging recommendations and re- 
ports from different types of community 
agencies who believe in the counseling 
program and who see its usefulness grow- 
ing if working relationships between com- 
munity agencies are characterized by 
understanding, by sincerity, and by co- 
operation and good will. With job ad- 
justment for all citizens the goal, concerted 
action in the community is the road to its 
realization. p. 27 


a uff from i a Magazine’ - 


E’D like you to know something about the work of one 

Eileen Murphy, School and Career Editor for ““Seven- 
teen Magazine,” because Miss Murphy learned something 
about the work of the public Employment Service as she 
researched carefully for an article in the January issue of 
““Seventeen.”’ Entitled ‘‘Notes for Your Future,” the gist of 
the article is that “‘A good secretary can get a job in any city, 
any business. It’s always open season on success.”’ 


Reports and Analysis of the USES supplied Miss Murphy 
with labor market information on the secretarial occupation 
which she used to point up the prospects for employment, 
trends in employment in industries and areas, wages and 
hours, and other factors which are the stuff that reports from 
local offices of the affiliated State employment services and the 
USES are made of. All of this has been, she writes, ‘‘extremely 
helpful.” 


This is one of a series of articles suggesting the potentials of 
certain careers which “‘Seventeen’”’ has planned for its teen-age 
readers. It suggests that the career job of secretary can be a 
stepping-stone to a future executive position. 


Of course, the careerist has to come to this career well 
equipped to go beyond it. In other words, she has to have pro- 
motional potential at the start. Even so, the secretary may get 
stuck in her job, not for lack of ability, but as a survey by the 
American Women’s Association reports, ‘“‘because her expert 
services make it easier for her employer to develop his own 
career.” 

As to this Miss Murphy comments: 


‘“*You’ve heard it before—you’ll hear it again—and what can 
you do about it? If you want to change it, you have to plan 
to cope with it. Mere protesting won’t help. And beware of 
the false conclusion that by not being good at one job you have 
a better chance at another. The much-erased letter and 
‘take me away from all this’ expression get a quick bounce, no 
promotion. 


““Two solutions are agreed on by almost all experienced 
business women. One is stragety. Girls must learn to map out 
plans, shop around early in their working years, as men do, 
and sort out the best business opportunities. The second is 
tactics—freely translated as hard work. Any girl with a goal 
must count on putting far more energy, initiative, and re- 
sponsibility into her job than other women or most men do, 
if she wants to be considered executive material. 


“That the formulas work is proved by hundreds of women 
who have started as secretaries and reached top jobs in banking, 
merchandising, insurance, transportation, public utilities, 
government, manufacturing, and countless other fields.” 


An attractive reprint of the article entitled “Stuff from 
‘Seventeen Magazine,’”’ is bound in grayish black and carries 
a pink caption in freehand lettering which reads “Stuff from 
‘Seventeen.’ ”’ 


A follow-up letter from Addie Weinerman of the Public 
Relations staff of ‘Seventeen’ says, “if you care to have 
additional copies, or if you care to reprint it in any form, 
won’t you please let us know.” ‘“‘Seventeen’s” address is 11 
West 42d Street, New York 18, New York. 
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